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PREFACE. 


With tliis work is incorporated The Dictionary of Modem 
Blang, Cant, and Vulgar Words, issued by “a London 
Antiquary” in 1859. Tire first edition of tkat work con- 
tained about 3000 words ; tke second, issued twelve montlis 
later, gave u^iwards of 50CXD. Both editions were reviewed 
by the critical press with an approval seldom accorded to 
small works of the kind. Daring the four years that have 
elapsed, the compiler has gone over the field of unrecog- 
nised English once more. The entire subject has been re- 
surveyed, out-lying terms and phrases have been brought 
in, new street-words have been added, and better illustra- 
tions of old colloquial expressions given. The result is 
the volume before the reader, which offers, for his amuse- 
ment or instruction, nearly 10,000 words and phrases com- 
monly deemed “vulgar,” but which are used by the highest 
and lowest, the best, the wisest, as well as the worst and 
most ignorant of society. 

Any aj)ology for an inquiry like the present is believed 
to be unnecessary. The philologist and the historian 
usually find in such material, the best evidences of a 
l^eople’s progress or decline It may not be out of place 
to say hero— and I am sure he would not have objected — 
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tliat the late Mr Buckle took the greatest interest in the 
subject, and that in a few instances I am indebted to that 
gentleman for the probable etjnnologies of some of the 
terms given in the Dictionary. “]\Iany of these words 
and phrases,” he used to say, “ are but serving their 
apprenticeship, and wiU eventually become the active 
strength of our language.” 

The widespread interest taken in the subject of Eng- 
lish vulgar speech has surprised me. From almost every 
capital in Europe I have received communications asking 
further particulars, or informing me that scraps of their lan- 
guage have become mixed with our street-talk ; and from 
India, China, the Cape, Australia, and IsTorth and South 
America I have received letters of advice or inquiry upon 
the subject. In German magazines numerous articles have 
appeared upon my former book ; and, at Turin, Professor 
Ascoli has published a lengthy work upon the Lingua 
Franca words in the speech of our lower orders, which the 
Dictionary of Modern Slang was the first to detect and 
make known. The Professor looks to the Lombard mer- 
chants, who flocked to London in the day.s of Elizabeth and 
James I., as the source from whence wo derive this curious 
element in our vulgar speech. I am sorry to inform him 
that: we have to thank the less dignified organ-grinders, 
as they are termed, for the introduction of this Italian 
peculiarity in our strioet-language. 
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Tlie sliort liistory of Cant and Slang, wliicli x^recedes tlie 
Dictionary, was first pnblislied in 1859, ^ot since 

been re-written, althongb the Dictionary, wliich follows, 
lias been more than trebled in size, and consequently con- 
tains many more illustrations of the different classes of 
colloquial speech than are given in the introduction. Dor 
the general style and aim of this preliminary performance, 
the compiler feels it necessary to offer some apology. 

The more vulgar and less knowm Cant or secret terms of 
the London thieves are given in the Dictionary at the foot 
of each page. The compiler scarcely knew what to do with 
some of the more repulsive of these words — ^those cxxilana- 
tory of thieving, &c., and which continually occur in the 
language of low life. Their very existence is a lamentable 
fact; and the dry, unpoetic way they explain criminal in- 
tentions and actions is miserable in the extreme. Crime 
is an awkward thing to deal with, and, as in the case of 
our own Legislature, when tiying successfully to regulate 
tlie xmnishment, and at the same time provide for the 
reformation of criminal offenders, he found the matter a 
singularly difficult one to manage. Slang is generally 
jiitliy and amusing, whereas Cant, like our lower orders in 
their thoughts and actions, is unrelieved by any feeling 
approaching to the poetic or the refined. 

A few Slang and Cant words will he observed in the 
Xilural. The compiler endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
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give the singular number ; but in the case of some of the 
terms he found this impossible^ as he never heard them 
used in any other form than the plural. 

The reader wiU please bear in mind that this is a Dic- 
tionary of modern Slang, — a list of colloquial words and 
phrases in present use, — whether of ancient or modern 
formation. Whenever Ancient or Ancient English is ap- 
pended to a Slang or Cant word, it is meant to signify 
that the expression was in respectable use in or previous 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Ancient Gant indicates 
that the term was used as a Cant word in or previous 
to the same reign. Old or Old English, affixed to a 
vulgar word, signifies that it was in general use as a 
proper expression in or previous to the reign of Charles 
II. Old Cant indicates that the terra was in use as a 
Cant word during or before the same reign. 

Obsolete Slang terms are not given ; no notice, therefore, 
has been taken of the numerous expressions that occur in 
the , play-books and other popular literature of the past 
three hundred years, which have served their day, and 
now form no part of our tongue. Only the Umng language 
of the time has been dealt with. 

Not long since the compiler pnrehased The Bistorg of 
a Manchester Cadger:^ Narrated in his own Language, 
price Id, He was certainly some^^hat stirprised on open- 
ing the. pamphlet to find that it consisted of hight pages 
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of his own little book, reprinted with a few errors, and 
without any acknowledgment of the source from whence 
it was taken. He could from his heart recommend the 
Manchester Cadger to reprint the Ten Commandments, 
and study one of them, now that he has somewliat im- 
proved his fortune by the first pilfer. It is said that 
40,000 copies have been sold of the History. H.I.H. 
the Prince Lucien Bonaparte very recently discovered 
one of his privately-jirinted little books, The Song of 
Solomon, in the Lancashire Dialect, being hawked around 
the same city in the form of a two^^enny edition. 

The compiler will be thanlcful for any corrections, 
additional examples, or 'words omitted. He has occupied 
many spare hours in the formation of this Dictionary of 
unrecognised English, and he wishes in future editions to 
make it as perfect as possible. 

Based upon the present performance, a work of a 
similar but more extended character is in progress. It 
will give an appropriate extract from books, serials, 
broadsheets, or any other source which may afford 
material illustrative of the actual employment of the 
several Slang, Cant, and Vulgar terms in English printed 
literature. It is believed that the work "will be of con- 
siderable value to the philologist. Eurther particulars 
may bo obtained of the publisher, who will also receive 
subscribers’ names. 
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In conclusion, the compiler begs to express liis obliga- 
tions to those correspondents who have from time to time 
assisted him with their valuable suggestions. 

J. G. H. 

PlCOADILLY, 1 st June 1S64- 


The Prefaces to the compiler's previous work are 
added, as it is believed that they will not prove umnterest” 
ing to the reader. 
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mOTlOmHY OF MODERN SLANG, ETC. 


If any gentleman of a studious turn of mind, wlio may 
have accLuired the liahit of carrying pencils and note- 
hooks, would for one year reside in Monmouth Court, 
Seven Dials; six months in Orchard Street, Westminster; 
three months in Mint Street, Borough; and consent to 
undergo another three months on the extremely popular 
hut very niucli disliked treadmill, (vulgo the ‘‘ Everlasting 
Staircase,”) Ihushing, I will propose, by a six months* 
tramp, in the character of a cadger and beggar, over Eng- 
land, I have not the least doubt but that he would he able 
to write an interesthig work on the languages, secret and 
vulgar, of the lower orders. 

In the inattor of Slang, our studious friend would have 
to divide his time betwixt observation and research. Con- 
versations on the outsides of omnibuses, on steamboat 
piers, or at railway termini, would demand his most atten- 
tive hearing ; so would the knots of seini-decayed cabmen, 
standing about in bundles of worn-out great coats and 
haybands, betwixt watering-pails, and conversing in a 
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dialect every third ■word of which, is witliout home or 
respectable relations. He would also have to station him- 
self for hours near gatherings of ragged hoys playing or 
fighting, hut ever and anon contrihuting to the note-hook 
a pure street-term. He would have to hang about ” 
lobbies, mark the refined word-droppings of magniloquent 
flunkeys, “ run after ” all the popular preachers, go to the 
Inns of Court, be up all night and about all day — in fact, 
be a ubiquitarian, with a note-book and pencil in hand. 

As for research, he would have to turn over each page 
of our popular literature, wander through all the weekly 
serials, wade through the newspapers, fashionable and 
unfashionable, and subscribe to Mudie’s, and scour the 
novels. This done, and if he has been an observant man, 
I will engage to say that he has made a choice gathering, 
and that we may reasonably expect an interesting little 
book. 

I give this outline of preparatory study to shew the 
reason the task has never been undertaken before. People 
in the present chase after respectability don’t care to turn 
blackguards, and exchange cards with the ‘Whitechapel 
Pecker, or the Sharp’s-alley Chicken, for the sake of a few 
■vtdgar, although curious words; and we may rest assured 
that it is quite impossible to ■write any account of vulgar 
or low language and remain seated on damask in one’s 
own drawing-room. But a fortunate circumstance attended 
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tliG compiler of tlie present work, and lie lias neither been 
required to reside in Seven Dials, visit the treadmill, nor 
wander over the country in the character of a vagabond or 
a cadger. 

In collecting old ballads, penny Uistories, and other 
printed street narratives, as materials for a History of 
Cheap or Popular Literature, he frequently had occasion 
to purchase in Seven Dials and the Borough a few old 
songs or dying speeches, from the chaunters and patterers 
who abound in those neighbourhoods. With some of these 
men (their names would not in the least interest the 
reader, and ivould only serve the purpose of making this 
Preface look like a vulgar page from the London Directory) 
an arrangement was made that they should collect the 
Cant and Slang words used by the different wandering tribes 
of London and the country. Some of these chaimters are 
men of respectable education, (although filHug a vaga- 
bond’s calling,) and can write good hands, and express 
themselves fluently, if not with orthographical correctness. 
To prevent deception and mistakes, the words and phrases 
sent in were checked off by other chaunters and tramps. 
Assistance was also sought and obtained, through an in- 
telligent printer in Seven Dials, from the costermongers in 
London, and the pedlars and hucksters who traverse the 
country. In this manner the greater number of Cant 
words were procured, very valuable help being continually 
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derived from Maylimfs London Labour and the London 
I^oor, a work ■ which had gone over much of the same 
groimd. The Slang and vulgar expressions were gleaned 
from every source which appeared to offer any materials ; 
indeed the references attached to ’words in the dictionary 
frequently indicate the channels which afforded them. 

, Although in the Introduction I have divided Cant from 
Slang, and treated the subjects separat(3ly, yet in the 
dictionary I have only, in a few instances, point(3d out 
which are Slang, or which are Gant terms. The task would 
have been a difficult one. Many words which were once 
Cant are Slang now. The words peig and cove are in- 
stances in point. Once Cant and secret terms, they are 
now only street vulgarisms. 

The etymologies attempted are only given as contribu- 
tions to the subject, and the derivation of no vulgai’ term 
is guaranteed. The origin of many street-words will, per- 
haps, never be discovered, having commenced with a knot 
of illiterate persons, and spread amongst a i^uhlic that 
caped not a fig for the history of the word, so long as it 
came to their tongues to give a vulgar piquancy to a joko, 
op relish to an exceedingly familiar conversation. The 
refetences and authorities given in italics frequently show 
dhly the direction or probable source of the etymology, 
!II»i anthor, to avoid tedious verbiage, was obliged, In so 
tohenurt in 'his notes and suggestions. 
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He has to explain also that a few words will prohablj 
he noticed in the Slang and Cant Dictionaiy that are q^ues- 
tionahle as coming under either of those designations- 
These have been admitted because they were originally 
either vulgar terms, or the compiler had sometHng novel 
to say concerning them. The makers of our large diction- 
aries have been exceedingly crotchety in their choice of 
what they considered respectable words. It is amusing to 
know that Eichardson used the word humbug to explain 
the sense of other words, but omitted it in the alphabetical 
arrangement as not sufficiently respectable and ancient. 
The word Slang, too, he served in the same way. 

Filthy and obscene words have been carefully excluded, 
although street-talk, unlicensed and unwritten, abounds in 
these. 

Immodest words admit of xio defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense/' 

It appears from the calculations of philologists, that there 
are 38,000 words in the English language, including deri- 
vations. I believe I have, for the first time, in consecutive 
order, added at least 3000 words to the previous stock, — 
vulgar and often very objectionable, but still terms in every- 
day use, and employed by thousands. It is not generally 
known, that the polite Lord Chesterfield once desired I)r 
Johnson to compile a Dictionary; indeed, it was 

Chesterfield, some say, who first used the woifi humbug. 
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Words, like peculiar styles of dress, get into public favour, 
and come and go in fashion. Wlien great favourites and 
universal they truly become " household words,” although 
generally considered Slang, when their origin or ante- 
cedents axe inquired into. 

A few errors of the press, I am soriy to say, may be 
noticed; but, considering the novelty of the subject, and 
the fact that no fixed orthography of vulgar speech exists, 
it will, I hoj^e, be deemed a not uninteresting essay on a 
new and very singular branch of human inquiry; for, as 
Mayhew remarks, " the whole subject of Cant and Slang 
is, to the philologist, replete with interest of the most pro- 
found character.” 

The compiler will be much obliged by the receipt op 

ANT CANT, SLANG, OR VULGAR WORDS NOT MENTIONED IN THE 
DICTIONARY. ThE PROBABLE ORIGIN, OR ETYMOLOGY, OP ANY 
PASHIONABLE OR UNFASHIONABLE VULGARISM, WILL ALSO BE 
RECEIVED BY HIM WITH THANKS. 


PiccADiiLTr, Jw%e 30, 1S59. 
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OF THE 

DICTIONARY OF MODERN SLANG, ETC. 


The First Edition of this work had a rapid sale, and within 
a few weeks after it was published, the entire issue passed 
from the publisher’s shelves into the hands of the public. 
A Second Edition, although urgently called for, was not 
immediately attempted. The First had been found incom- 
plete, and faulty in many respects, and the author deter- 
mined thoroughly to revise and recast before again going 
to press. The present Edition, therefore, will be found 
much more complete than the First; indeed, I may say 
that it has been entirely re-written, and that, whereas the 
First contained but 3000 words, this gives nearly 5000, 
with a mass of fresh illustrations, and extended articles on 
the more important Slang terms — humbug, for instance. 
The notices of a Lingua Franca element in the language 
of London vagabonds are peculiar to this Edition. 

My best thanks are due to several correspondents for 
valuable hints and suggestions as to the probable etymo- 
logies of various coUoquial expressions. 

h 
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One literary journal of tigh repute recommended a 
division of Cant from Slang; but tbe annoyance of two 
indices in a small work appeared to me to more than coun- 
terbalance the benefit of a stricter philological classification, 
so I have for the present adhered to the old arrangement ; 
indeed, to separate Cant from Slang would be almost im- 
possible. 

PiccABiLLT, March 15 , 38601, 
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THE HISTOEY OF CANT, 

OE 

THE SECEET LANGUAGE OP VAGABONDS. 


Cant and Slang are universal and •world-'vride. 

Nearly every nation on the face of the globe, polite and bar- 
barous, may be divided into two portions, the stationary and the 
wandering, the civilised and the uncivilised, the respectable and 
the scoundrel, — ^those who have fixed abodes and avail themselves 
of the refinements of civilisation, and those who go from place to 
place picking up a precarious livelihood by petty sales, begging, 
or theft. This peculiarity is to be observed amongst the heathen 
tribes of the southern hemisphere, as well as in the oldest and 
most refined countries of Europe. As Mayhew very pertinently 
remarks, “ It would appear, that not only are all races divisible 
into wanderers and settlers, but that each civilised or settled 
tribe has generally some wandering horde intermingled with and 
in a measure preying upon it.” In South Africa, the naked and 
miserable Hottentots are pestered by the still more abject Son- 
qum; and it may be some satisfaction for us to know that our 
old enemies at the Cape, the KaflSrs, are troubled with a tribe of 
rascals called Fingoes , — the former term, we are informed by 
travellers, signifying beggars, and the latter wanderers and out- 
casts. In South America, and among the islands of the Pacific, 
matters are pretty much the same. Sleek and fat rascals, with 
not much inclination towards honesty, fatten, or rather fasten, 
like body insects, upon other rascals, who would be equally sleek 
and fat but for their vagabond dependents. Luckily for respect- 
able persons, however, vagabonds, both at home and abroad, 
shew certain outward peculiarities which distinguish them from 
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the great mass of lawful people off whom they feed and fatten. 
Personal observation, and a little research into books, enable me 
to mark these external traits. The wandering races are remark- 
able for the development of the bones of the face, as the jaws, 
cheek-bones, &c,, high-crowned, stubborn-shaped heads, quick, 
restless eyes,* and hands nervously itching to be draug ; t for 
their love of gambling, — staking their very existence upon a 
single cast ; for sensuality of all kinds ; and for their use of u 
CANT language with which to conceal their designs and ^dunder- 
ings. 

The secret jargon, or rude speech, of the vagabonds who Ining 
upon the Hottentots is termed Gnze-cat. In Finlanil, the follows 
who steal seal-skins, pick the pockets of bear-skin overcoats, and 
talk Cant, are termed Lappea In Franco, the .secret language of 
highwaymen, housebreakers, and pickpockets is named Argot. 
The brigands and more romantic rascals of Spain teim their 
private tongue Germania, J or Robbers’ Language. Rot]iwal.scli,§ 
or foreign-beggar-talk, is synonymous with Cant and thieves’ 
talk in Germany. The vulgar dialect of Malta, and the >Scala 
towns of the Levant — ^imported into this country and incorpmwtcd 
with English cant — is known as the Lingua, Franca, or bastard 
Italian. And the crowds of la2y beggars that infest the streets 
of Naples and Rome, and the brigands that Albert Smith used 
to describe near Pompeii — stopping a railway train, and deliber- 
ately rifling the pockets and baggage of the psi.s,scngcrs — their 

* “Swarms of vagabonds, whoso eyes woro so sharj) as Stmpfes 

wnd Surgery, 1562. 

t Mayhm baa a cmions idoa upon the habitiml reHtlcastiess of the ■nomadto tribes - 
le., “ Whether it be that in the more act of wandering there is a gi'cator tlclwrmiiia- 
tion of blood to the surface of the body* and, couscquontly, 0. loss quantity wont to the 
brain." — JCond^n labour^ voL 1, p. 2. 

t probably from the Gipsies, who were supposed to come from Germany 

into Spain. 

$ R$thwUUch; fVam beggar, vagabond, and foreign- Dictionary of 

Gipsy toj?uage In, Mgemer in J^Wopu md vol. ii, Haiio, 1844* The 

Italian cnjut i« called JFcurbesijfue^ and the Portuguese^ See Fmnew^ue-Mk/ai; 

Ihciimfmm Paris, 
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secret language is termed Gerr/o. In England, as we aU know, it 
is called Cant — often improperly Slang. 

Most nations, then, may boast, or rather lament, a vulgar 
tongue — formed principally from the national language — the 
hereditary property of thieves, tramps, and beggars, — the pests 
of civilised communities. The formation of these secret tongues 
vary, of course, with the circumstances surrounding the speakers. 
A writer in Kates and Queries"^ has w'ell remarked, that “the 
investigation of the origin and principles of Cant and Slang 
language opens a curious field of inquiry, replete with consider- 
able interest to the philologist and the philosopher. It affords a 
remarkable instance of lingual contrivance, which, without the 
introduction of much arbitrary matter, has developed a system of 
communicating ideas, having all the advantages of a foreign 
language.” 

An inquiry into the etymology of foreign vulgar secret tongues, 
and their analogy with that spoken in England, would be curious 
and intci'esting in the extreme; but neither present space nor 
personal acquirements permit of the task, and therefore the 
writer confines himself to a short account of the origin of English 
Cant. 

The terms Cant and Canting were doubtless derived from 
cliaunt or chaimting , — the “ w’hining tone, or modulation of voice 
adopted by beggars, wnth intent to coax, -wheedle, oi' cajole by 
pretensions of ■ wu’otchedness.” t For the origin of the other 
application of the word Cant, pulpit hypocrisy, we are indebted 
to a pleasant page in the Spectator, (No. 147 :) — “ Gant is by 
some people derived from one Andrew Cant, -who, they say, was 
a Presbyterian minister in some illiterate part of Scotland, who, 
by exorcise and use, had obtained the faculty, alias gift, of 
talking in the pulpit in , such a dialect that ’tis said he was 

^ Mr TUob, Lawnreuce^ vruo promised an Mymological Cant and &lang Pictimatif. 
Where is the book? t Rtchardson*s Metiomry* 
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understood by none but his own congregation, — and not by all of 
them. Since Master Cant's time it has been understood in a 
larger sense, and signifies all exclamations, whinings, unusnal 
tones, and, in fine, all praying and preaching like tlic uiileamed 
of the Presbyterians.” This anecdote Is carious, if it is not cor- 
rect. It was the custom in Addison’s time to have a flin.g at the 
true-blue Presbyterian, s, and the mention made by Whitelocke of 
Andrew Cant, a fixnatical Scotch prcaclier, and the squib ttpon 
the same worthy, in Scotch Frcsbylerian Eloquence Disphtyed, 
may probably have started the whimsical etymology. As far as 
we are concerned, however, in the present inquiry. Cant was 
derived from chaimt, a beggar’s whine; ciiatjnting besing the 
recognised term amongst beggars to this day for begging orations 
and street whinings ; and chatjnter, a .street talker and trauij), 
the very term still used by strollers and patterers. The n.so of the 
word Cant, amongst beggars, must certainly have commenced 
at a very early date, for we find “to cante, to speake,” in 
Harman’s list of Eogues’ Word.s in the year 156C ; and Harrison 
about the same time,'*' in spealdng of beggars and CJipslo.s, says, 
“they have devised a language among themselves which they 
name Cantung, but others Pedlars’ Frencho.” 

Now the word Cant in its old sense, and Slang t in its modern 
application, although used by good writers and persons of educa- 
tion as synonymes, are in reality cpiite distinct and .scjparate 
terms. Cant, apart from religious hypocrisy, refers to tijc old 
secret language, by allegory or distinct ternns, of Gipsies, thieves, 
tramps, and beggars. Hlang represents that evanescent, vulgar 
language, ever changing with fsashion and taste, which has princi- 

^ Desisription of^n^Und^ profixod to Chromde^ 

f Thawoard StAW, as will bo hi the cliaplir upon Uiafc wubjcoti, 3a pnroly t\ 
Gipsy term» although now-a-days it tofors to lo\y op viih'ar iangiiagu of auy kiu<i, 
othop than ciuiL and OinsEiiiiiii m i-lio iiipsy are Mynoiiymous; but| 

as EuglUh adoptioasi have meaniugij very dillei^nt from that given to them in thtlf 

Ot\gitk9^ 
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pally come into vogue during the last seventy or eighty years, 
spoken by persons in every grade of life, rich and poor, honest 
and dishonest."' Cant is old ; Slang is always modem and 
changing. To illustrate the ditference : a thief in Cant language 
would term a horse a phances or a pkad ; while in Slang, a man 
of fashion would speak of it as a bit op blood, or a spanker, or 
a NEAT TIT. A handkercliief, too, would be a billy, a pogle, or 
a KENT RAG, in the secret language of low characters ; w'hilst 
amongst vulgar persons, or those who aped tlieir speech, it would 
bo called a rag, a wipe, or a clout. Cant w^as formed for 
purposes of secrecy. Slang is indulged in from a desire lo 
appear familiar -with life, gaiety, town-humour, and with the 
transient nicknames and street jokes of the day. Both Cant and 
Slung, I am aware, are often huddled together as synonymes; 
but they are distinct terms, and as such should be used. 

To the Gipsies beggars and thieves are undoubtedly?’ indebted 
for their Cant language. The Gipisies landed in this country 
early in the reign of Honry VIII. They were at first treated as 
conjurors and magicians, — indeed, they wore hailed by the popu- 
lace with as much applause as a company of English theatricals 
usually receive on arriving in a distant colony. They came here 
with ail their old Eastern vurts of palmiKstry, fortune - telling, 
doubling money by incantation and burial, — shreds of pagan 
idolatry ; and they brought with them, also, the dishoucstj? 
(tf the lower caste of Asiatics, and the vagabondism they had 
acquired since leaving their ancient dwelling-places in the East 
many centuries before. They possessed, also, a language quite 
<iistiaot from anything that had been heard in England, and they 
claimed the title of Egyptians, and as such, when their thievish 
ivandering jiropensities became a public nuisance, were cautioned 

♦ “Tho yulfijar tonguo consii3t3 of two parts: tlio flrjat is the CAt?!? Lanjiruage; the 
ri<?cotid» those burlesque phraw, qujiint aJlusiohs, and uieknamos for peisous, things, 
m\d places, whieh^ from long imuUerruptednsage, aio made claswical by prescription/' 
•^6frm's Dkiionm^ o/th^ Vulgar Toa^ue^ lat edition, 1785* 
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and proscribed in a royal proclamation by Henry "VIII/* The 
Gipsies were not long in the country before they found native 
inaitators. Vagabondism is peculiarly catching. The idle, the 
vagrant, and the criminal outcasts of society, caught an idea 
from the so-called Egyptians — soon corrupted to Gipsies, They 
learned from them how to tramp, sleep under hedges and trees, 
to tell fortunes, and find stolen property for a consideration — 
frequently, as the saying runs, before it was lost. They also 
learned the value and application of a secret tongue; indeed, all 
the accompaniments of maunding and iniposture, except thieving 
and begging, which were well known in this country long before 
the Gipsies paid it a visit, — ^perhaps the only negative good that 
can be said in their favour. 

Harman, in 1566, wrote a singular, not to say droll, book, 
entitled, A Caveat for commen Cvrsetors, vulgarly called Vaga- 
bones, newly augmented and inlarged, wherein the history and 
various descriptions of rogues and vagabonds are given, together 
with their canting tongue. This book, the earliest of the kind, 
gives the singular fact that within a dozen years after the lauding 
of the Gipsies, companies of English vagrants were formed, places 
of meeting appointed, districts for plunder and begging operations 
marked out, and rules agreed to for their common management. 
In some cases Gipsies joined the Englisli gangs; in others, 
English vagrants joined the Gipsies. The fellowship was found 
convenient and profitable, as both jjarties were aliens to the laws 
and customs of the country, living in a great measure in the open 
air, apart from the lawhil public, and often meeting each other 
on the same by-path, or in the sanje retired valley ; — but seldom 
intermarrying, or entirely adopting each other’s habits. The 
common people, too, soon began to consider them as of one 
family, — all rogues, and from Egypt, The secret language 
spoken by the Gipsies, principally Ilindooj and extremely bar- 

^ poopie calling thajnsolyes 1530. 
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barons to Englisb ears, was found incomprebensible and very- 
difficult to learn. The Gipsies, also, found the same difficulty 
■with the English language. A rude, rough, and most singular 
compromise was made, and a mixture of Gipsy, Old English, 
newly-coined words, and cribbings from any foreign, and there- 
fore secret language, mixed and jumbled together, formed what 
has ever since been known as the canting language, or ped- 
LAUs’ FRENCH ; or, during the past century, st Giles’s Greek. 

Such was the origin of Cant ; and in illustration of its blend- 
ing with the Gipsy or Cingari tongue, dusky and Oriental from 
the sunny plains of Central Asia, I am enabled to give the 
accompanying list of Gipsy, and often Hindoo, words, with, in 
many instances, their English adoptions : — 

Gipsy. English. 

BAMBOOZLE, to perplex or mis- BAMBOOZLE, to delude, cheat, or 
lead by hiding. Modern Gipsy. make a fool of any one, 

BOSH, rubbish, nonsense, offal. BOSH, stupidity, foolishness. 

01pi>y and Persian. 

CHEESE, thing or ai-ticle, That’s CHEESE, or cheesy, a first-rate or 
the CHEESE,” or thing. Gip.^yand very good article. 

Hindoo. 

CHIVE, the tongue. Gipsy. CHIVE, or chivey, a shout, or loud- 

tongued. 

CUTA, a gold coin. EaTntbian COUTER, a sovereign, twenty ahil- 
Gipsy. lings, 

BADE, or Dadi, a father. Gipsy. DABBY, nursery term for father,* 
BISTARABIN, a prison. Gipsy. STUKABIN, a prison. 

GAB, or Gadsi, a wife. Gipsy. GAD, a female scold ; a woman wh« 

tramps over the country with a 
beggar or hawker. 

GIBBERISH, the language of Qip- Q IBBERISH, rapid and unmeaning 
sies, synonymous -with SlaNQ. speech. 

Gipsy. 

* In those instances, indicated by a *, it is ImpossMe to say whether or not wo are 
indebted to the Gipsies for the terms. Dab, m WelA, also signifies a father. Cub is 
slated to be a mere term of reproach, like “ Dog,” which in all Eiu'opean languages 
baa boon applied in an abusive sense. Objections may also be raised against Gad and 
ItfAVML/, 
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Gipsy. 

ISCHUE, SCHTJR, or Chdr, a thief. 

Gipsy and Hindoo. 

LAB, a word. Gipsy. 

LOWE, or Lowe, money. Gipsy 
and Wallachian. 

MAM I, a grandmother. Gipsy. 

MANQ, or Maujis, to beg, Gipsy 
and Hindoo. 

MORT, a free woman, — one for 
common use amongst the male 
Gipsies, so appointed by Gipsy 
custom. Gipsy. 

MU, the mouth. Gipsy and Hindoo. 
MULL, to spoil or destroy. Gipsy. 
PAL, a brother. Gipsy. 

PANE, water. Gipsy. Hindoo, 

PAWKEE, 

EIG, a performance. Gipsy. 

ROMANY, speech or language. 
Spanish Gipsy. 

ROME, or Romm, a man. Gipsy 
and 0<yptic. 

EOMEE, a woman. Gipsy. 

SLANG, the language spoken by 
Gipsies. Gipsy. 

TAWNO, little. Gipsy. 

TSCHIB, or Jibe, the tongue. 
Gipsy and Hindoo. 


English. 

CUR, a mean or dishonest man. 
LOBS, words. 

LOWRE, money. Ancient Cant. 

MAMMY, or MASran, a mother, 
formerly sometimes used for 
grandmother. 

MAUND, to beg, 

MORT, or Motp, a prostitute. 


MOO, or Mun, the mouth, 

MULL, to spoil, or bungle. 

PAL, a partner, or relation, 

PARNEY, rain. 

RIG, a frolic, or “ spree,” 

ROMANY, the Gipsy language. 

RUM, a good man, or thing, Tn the 
Robbers’ language of Sptun, (partly 
Gipsy,) BUM signifies a harlot. 

RUMF, a good woman or girl. 

SLANG, low, vulgar, unauthorised 
language, 

TANNY, Teeny, little. 

JIBB, the tongue; iTabbke,* quick- 
tongued, or fast talk. 


Here, then, we have the remarkable fact of several words of 
pure Gipsy and Asiatic origin going the round of Europe, passing 
irfto this country before the Keformation, and coming down to 
«s through numerous generations purely in the mouths of the 
people. They have seldom been written or used in b(ioks, and 
simply as vulgarisms have they reached our time. Only a few 

* Jabbbb, I ^ reiaincled, may be only another form of oabbek, oab, very common 
ta Old XingUah, f^m the A»y2o-iSasii<m, oaebban. 
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are now Cant, and some are houseliold words. The word jockey, 
as applied to a dealer or rider of horses, came from the Gipsy, 
and means in that langna,ge a whip. Our standard dictionaries 
give, of course, none but conjectural etymologies. Another word, 
BAMBOOZLE, has been a sore difficulty with lexicographer’s. It is 
not in the old dictionaries, although extensively used in familiar 
or popular language for the last two centuries ; in ffict, the very 
word that Swift, Butler, L’Estrange, and Arbuthnot would pick 
out at once as a telling and most serviceable term. It is, as we 
have seen, from the Gipsy ; and here I must state that it was 
Boucher who first drew attention to the fact, although in his 
remarks on the dusky tongue he has made a ridiculous mistake 
by concluding it to be identical with its offspring, Cant. Other 
parallel histanccs, with but slight variations from the old Gipsy 
meanings, could be mentioned j but sufficient examples have 
been adduced to shew that Marsden, the great Oriental scholar 
in the last century, when he declared before the Society of Anti- 
quaries that the Cant of English thieves and beggars bad nothing 
to do with the language spoken by the despised Gipsies, was in 
en’or. Had the Gipsy tongue been analysed and committed to 
wilting throe centuries ago, there is every probability that many 
scores of words now in common use could be at once traced to its 
source. Instances continually occur now-a-days of street vulgar- 
isms ascending to tbe drawing-rooms of respectable society. Why, 
then, may not the Gipsy-vagabond alliance three centuries ago 
have contributed its quota of common words to popular speech ? 

I feel confident there is a Gipsy element in the English lan- 
guage hitherto unrecognised slender it may be, but not, there- 
fore, unimportant. 

“Indeed,” says Moore the poet, in a humorous little book, 
Tom Crih’s Memorial to Congress, 1819, “ the Gipsy language, 
with the exception of, such terms as relate to their o’wm peculiar 
customs, differs but little from the regular Flash or Cant Ian- 
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guage.” But this was magnifying the importance of the alliance. 
Moore knew nothing of the Gipsy tongue other than the few Cant 
words put into the mouths of the beggars in Beaumont and 
Fletcher^ Comedy of the Beggar's Bush, and Ben Jonson's iiasque 
of the Gipsies Metamorphosed, — ^lienee his confounding Cant with 
Gipsy speech, and appealing to the Glossary of Cant for so-called 
“ Gipsy’’ words at the end of the Life of Bamfylde Moore Careio, 
to hear him out in his assertion. Still his remark bears much 
truth, and proof wmuld have been found long ago if any scholar 
had taken the trouble to examine the “ barbarous jargon of Cant,” 
and to have compared it with Gipsy speech. As George Borrow, 
in his Account of the Gipsies in Spain, eloquently concludes his 
second volume, speaking of the connexion of the Gipsies with 
Europeans : — “ Yet from this temporary association w'ere pro- 
duced two results : European fraud became sharpened by coming 
into contact with Asiatic craft ; whilst European tongues, by im- 
perceptible degrees, became recruited with various words, (some 
of them wonderfully expressive ) many of which have long been 
stumbling-blocks to the philologist, who, whilst stigmatising them 
as words of more vulgar invention, or of unknown origin, has 
been far from dreaming that a little more reseJirch or rcfloction 
would have proved their affinity to the Sclavonic, Persian, or 
Romaic, or perhaps to the mysterious abject of his veneration, 
the Sanscrit, the sacred tongue of the palru-covcred regions of 
Ind; words originally introduced into Europe by objects too 
miserable to occupy for a moment his lettered attention, — the 
despised denizens of the tents of Roma.” 

But the Gipsies, their speech, their character — ^bad enough, as 
all the w’orld testifies — their history, and their religious belief, 
have been totally disregarded, and their poor persons buffeted and 
Jostled about until it is a wonder that any trace of origin or na- 
tional speech exists in thein. On the Continent they received 
better attention at the hands of learned men. Their language 
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was taken clown, their history traced, and their extraordinary 
customs and practice of living in the open air, and eating raw 
or putrid meat, explained. They ate reptiles and told fortunes 
because they had learnt to do so through their forefathers centu- 
ries back in Hindostan ; and they devoured carrion because the 
Hindoo proverb — “ That ivhich God Idlls is 'better than that hilled 
by — was still in their remembrance. Grellraan, a learned 

German, was their principal historian, and to him we are almost 
entirely indebted for the little we know of their language.t The 
first European settlement of the Gip-sies was in the provinces ad- 
joining the Danube, Moklau and Theiss, %vhere M. Cogalniceano, 
in his Essai sxir les Ciyains de la Moldo-Valachie, estimates them 
at 200,000. Not a few of our ancient and modern Cant and 
Slang terms are Wallachian and Greek words, brought in by these 
wanderers from the East. See Coutee, Deum, Boung, (Harman,) 
Lowe, Szc. 

Gipsy, then, started, and partially merged into Cant; and the 
old story told by Harrison and others, that the first inventor of 
canting was hanged for his pains, w’ould seem to be a fable, for 
jargon as it is, it was, doubtless, of gradual formation, like all 
other languages or systems of speech. The Gipsies at the pres- 
ent day all know the old Cant words, as well as their own tongue, 
— or rather what remains of it. As Borrow states, The dialect 
of the English Gipsies is mixed with English words.” :j: Those 
of the tribe who frequent fairs, and mix with English tramps, 
readily learn the now words, as they are adopted by what Har- 
man calls “ the fraternity of vagabonds.” Indeed, the old Cant 
is a common language to vagrants of all descriptions and origin 
scattci’ed over the British Isles. 

^ This very provc^♦b mentioned by a yoimg Gipsy to Cra^h, a few years ago,*— 

G'ipsks* Advomfef p, 14. 

f I except, of coiirscj, thonnmerons writers wUo Imvc fo^3o^\od Grellmau, aud based 
their reseai dies upon ids laboni s. 

t in val, i , p, 
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Ancient English cant has considerably altered since the first 
dictionary was compiled by Harman in 1566. A great many 
words are unknown in the present tramps’ and thieves’ vernacular. 
Some of them, however, bear still their old definitions, while 
others have adopted fresh meanings, — to escape detection, I sup- 
pose. “ Abraham-man” is yet seen in our modern suam aura- 
ham, or PLAY THE OLD SOLDIER — i &, to foigu sickiicss or dis- 
tress. “ Atjtdm” is still a church or chapel amongst Cipsics; and 
“ BECK,” a constable, is our modern Cant and Slang Eeek, a pf>licc- 
man or magistrate. “ Bene,” or bone, stands for good in Seven 
Dials and the back streets of Westminster ; and “ isowse” is our 
modern booze, to drink or fuddle. A “ bowsino kion” was the 
old Cant term for a public-house ; and boozino ken, in modern 
Cant, has precisely the same nmaning. “ Buee” wa.s then the 
term for a dog, now it is bupfeb, — frequently a]tplied to men. 

Cassan ” is both old and modern Cant for cheese ; the same 
may be said of “ chattes ” or chati’S, the gallows. “ Cofe,” or 
COVE, is still the vulgar synonyme for a man. Drawers ” w'as 
hose, or “ hosen,” — now applied to the lining for trousurs. 
“Dudes” was Cant for clothes; we now say dudds. “Blao” 
is still a fourpenny-pjiece ; and “ fylche” means to rob. “ IvKis V 
is a house, and “lick” means to thrash; “prancer” is yet 
known amongst rogues as a horse; and “to prig,” aiuougHt 
high and low, is to steal. Three centuricss ag(j, if one beggar 
said anything disagreeable to another, the person annoyed would 
say, “stow you,” or hold yoiir peace; low people now say, stoav 
IT, equivalent to “be quiet.” “ Trine” is still to hang; “ wvn” 
yet stands for a penny. And many other w'ords, as will bo sorn 
in the Dictionary, still retain their ancient moaning. 

As specimens of those words which have altered their ori.ginal 
Cant signification, I may instance “chetb,” now writlcn cheat. 
CffETE was in ancient cant what chdp is in the CantOn-Chinoso, 
•~*to almost inseparable adjuncit. Everything was termed a 
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CHET®, and qualified by a substantive-adjective, which shewed 
what kind of a ohete was meant ; for instance, “ cEAsmiirG- 
CHETES” were teeth ; a “ moffling-chete,” a napkin ; a “ gkitnt 
iNG-CfiETE,” a pig, &c., &c. Cheat now-a-days moans to defraud 
or swindle, and lexicographers have tortured etymology for an 
original — but without success. Escheats and escheatours have 
been luiniod, but witli great doubts; indeed, Stevens, the learned 
conniientator on Shakspeare, acknowledged that lie “ did not 
recollect to have met with the word cheat in our ancient writers.” * 
CiXE \T, to defraud, then, is no other than an old Cant term some- 
what altered in its meaning, t and as such it should be described 
in the next etymological dictionary. Another instance of a 
change in the meaning of the old Cant, but the retention of the 
word, is seen in “ cly,” formerly to take or steal, now a pocket ; 
— remembering a certain class of low characters, a curious con- 
nexion between the two meanings will be discovered. “ Make ” 
was a halfpenny ; we now say mag, — make being modern Cant 
for appropriating , — “ convey the wise it call.” “ Miimira” stood 
for stealing, it is now a pugilistic term for fighting or beating. 
" Nab” was a head, — low people now say nob, the former mean- 
ing, in modern Cant, to steal or seize. “ Pek” was meat, — we 
still say peckish, \vhen hungry. “ Peygges, dronlcen I'inhers or 
heastly people^’ as old Harman wrote, would scarcely be under- 
stood now ; a petg, in the 19th century, is a pickpocket or thief. 
“ Quiek,” or QTjEBE, like cheats was a very common prefix, and 
meant bad or wicked, — it now means odd, curious, or strange ; 
but to the ancient Cant we are indebted for the word, which 
etymologists should remember.^ “Kome,” or eum, formerly 

Shaks. Hem7 IV., part li , act Si , scene 4. 

t It is easy to see how chml became synonymous with fraud,’* when we remombor 
that it was one of the most common words of the gi’eatcst class of cheats in the 
country. 

% I dm reminded by an eminent philologist that the origin of QUEm is seen in the 
crooked, "-hence **odd.” I agree with this etymology, but still have 
roUtoOn to believe that the word was fint used in this country in a Cant sense. Is It 
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meant good, or of the first quality, and was extensively used like 
clheat and queer ^ — indeed as an adjective it was the opposite of 
the latter. Bum now means curious, and is synonymous with 
queer; thus, — a “ EUMivrv old fellow,” or a qxjetsk old man.” 
Here again Ave see the origin of an every-day word, scouted hy 
lexicographers and snubbed by respectable persons, but still a 
word of frequent and popular use. “ Yannam” meant bread, 
PANNUM is the word now. Other instances could be pointed out, 
but they will be observed in the Dictionary. 

Several words are entirely obsolete. “Alybbeo” no longer 
means a bed, nor “askew” a cup. “ Booget,’”'' now-a-days, 
would not be understood for a basket ; neither would “ gan ” 
pass current for mouth. “ Fullams” was the old Cant term for 
false or loaded dice, and although used by Shaksi)eare in this 
sense, is now unknown and obsolete. Indeed, as Tom Moore 
somewhere remarks, the present Greeks of St Giles’s, themselves, 
Avould be thoroughly puzzled by many of the ancient canting 
songs, — ^taking, for example, the first verse of an old favourite — 

Biug out, bien Morts, and toure and toure, 

Bing out, bien Morts, and toure ; 

For all your duds arc bing’d awast ; 

The bien cove hath the loure,” ■!* 

But I thiuk I cannot do better than present to the reader at 
once an entire copy of the first Canting Dictionary ever compiled. 
As before mentioned, it was the work of one Thomas Ifanrmn, 
a gentleman who lived in the days of Queen l^lizabcth. Some 

monfcioncd anywhere as a respectable term before t$oo1 If not, it hart a or Cant 

introduetiou iiato this country- 

* JSooosjT properly si^^ifies a leathern wallet, and is probably derived from the low 
tatin wi-OA. A tinker's budget is from the sania source- 
t WMeh> ytero^Uy translated, means— ^ 

** Co out, i^ood and look and sec, 

Go out, good girls, and nm ; 

For all your elotlie^i are carried away, 

A»d the man hm the money,'* 
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writers liave remarked that Decker* was tlie first to compile a 
Dictionary of the vagabonds’ tongue whilst Borrow, f and 
Thomas Moore, the poet, stated that Richard Head performed 
that service in his Life of an English Rogue, published in the 
year 1680. All these statements are equally incorrect, for the 
first attempt was made more than a century before the latter 
work was issued. The quaint spelling and old-fashioned phrase- 
ology are preserved, and the reader will quickly detect many 
vulgar street words, old acquaintances, dressed in antique garb.J 

ABRAEAM-MEN be those that fayn themselves to have beene marl, 
and have bene kei^t either iu Bethelem, or in some other pryson a 
good time. 

ALYBBEG, a bedde. 

ASKEW, a cnppe. 

A VTEM, a churohe. 

AUTEM MORl'ES, married women as chaste as a oowe. 

JBAUDYE BASKETS bee women who goc with baskets and capcaaes on 
their armes, wherein they have laces, piunes, nedles, why to iukel, and 
round sylke gyrdels of all colours, 

BECK, [Beek,] a constable, 

BELLY-QHETE, apron. 

BENE, good. Benar, better. 

BENSHIP, veiy good. 

BLETINQ CEETE, a calfe or eheepe. 

BOOGET, a travelling tinker’s baskete. 

BORDE, a shilling. 

BOVNG, a purse. {FHeno, pong; ‘WKHaflnan, pnnga; see note, page 11 .] 
The oldest form of this word is in Ulphilas, ruGus; it exists also in 
the Gveiik, novyyri, 

BOWSE, drink. 

BOWSING-KEN, iim. alehouse. 

BUPE, [buffer, a man,] a dogge. 

BYNGE A WASTE, go you hence. 

• Who wrote about tbc year i6io. 

f Oipnoi in Spam, vol. i , p. 18. Borrow ftirther oommlts by remarking' 

that “ Hoarl’s Vocabulary has always been accepted as the speech of the English 
Gipsies.” Nothing of tlie kind. Head professed to have lived with the Gipsies, but 
in reality filched his words from Docker and Brome. 

} The mudem meanings of a few of the old Caut words are given within brackets. 
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CACKLING-CUETE, a coke, [cock,] or capon. 

CA88AN, [cassam,] cheese. 

CA8TERS, a cloake. 

CATETH, “the vpright Cofe catdk to the Roge,” [probably a ahortenlng 
or misprint of Cantelh,'} 

CIIATTE8, the gallowes. 

CHETE, [see what has been pi-evioualy said about this word.] 

CLY, [a pocket,] to take, receive, or have. 

COPE, [cove,] a person. 

COMMISSION, [misli,] a shirt. 

COUNTERFE2' CRANKE, th.&set thai <Lii conntorfet the Cm nice bo yong 
knaves and yonge harlots, that deeply dissemble the falling sickness. 

CRANKE, [crank}', foolish,] falling evil, [or wasting sickness.] 
CRASEING-CIIETES, teeth. 

CUFFEN, a manne. [A cidf in Northumberland and Scotland signifies a 
lout or awkward fellow.] 

DARKEMANS, the night. 

DELL, a yonge wench. 

DEWSE-A-VYLE, the coimtrey. 

DOCK, to deflower. 

DOXES, harlots. 

DRAWERS, hosen. 

DUDES, [or dudds,] clothes. 

FAMELES, haiides. 

FAMBLINO-CHETE, a ring on one’s h.and. 

FLAGG, a groat. 

PRATER, a beggar wyth a false paper. 

PRESHE-WATER-MAR1NER8, these kind of oaterpiller.? eonnterfet 
great losses on the sea : — thoir shippes were drowned in the playne 
of Salisbury. 

FYLCJIE, to robbe ; F^lch-mm, [» robber.] 

GAGE, a quart pot, 

GAN, a mouth. 

GENTRY COFE, a noble or gentle man. 

GENTRY-COFES-KEN, a noble or gentle man’s Thoufla. 

GENTRY MORT, a noble or gentle woman, 

GERRY, excrement. 

GLASTERS, eyes. 

GLYMMAR, fyer. 

<?JMWAJf,cornB. 
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GRUNTING-OHETE, a pygge. 

QYB, a writing. 

GYOER, [jigger,] a dore. 

HEARING-CHETES, eareS. 

AAREEj a sealc. 

JAMKEAIAN, one who make writings and set seales for [counterfeit] 
licences and passports. 

KEN, a house. 

KYNOHEN CO, [or core,] a young hoye trained up like a “ KyncMng 
Morte" [From the German diminutive Kind$chen.'\ 

KYNOHING MORTB, is a httle gyrle, carried at their mothers’ backe 
in a slate, or sheete, who brings them up sauagely. 

LAG, water. 

LAG OF DUDES a bucke [or basket] of clothes. 

LAQE, to washe. 

LAP, butter, mylke, or whey, 

LIGETMANS, the day, 

LOWING-CEETE, a cowe. 

LOWRE, money. [From the WalhirMan Gipsy word lowe, coined money. 
See M. Cogalniceano’s Essai sur les Cigains de la Moldo-ValacMe^ 

LUBBARES, — “sturdy Lulbares,*’ country bumpkins, or men of a low 
degree. 

LYB-BEG, a bed. 

LYCKE, [lick,] to beat®. 

LYP, to lie down. 

LYPKEN, a house to lye in. 

MAKE, [mag,] a halfpenny. 

MAROEBI PRATER, a hen. 

MILLING, to steale, [by sending a child in at a window.} 
mOFFLINGEEETB, a napkin. 

MORTES, [motts,] harlots. 

MYLL, to robha 
ilfFiVT, gold. 

NAB, [nob,] a heade. 

NABCEET, a hat or cap. 

NASE, dronken. 

NOSEGENT, a nunne. 

PALLYARB, a borne beggar, [who connterfeits sickness, or incurable 
sores. They are mostly Welshmen, Harman says.] 

PARAM, mylke. 

B 
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JPATRICO, a priest. 

PATRIC OS SINOHEN, a pygge, [a satirical hit at the church, Patrico 
meaning a parson or priest, and Kinchm his little boy or girl.] 

PEK, [peckish,] meat. 

POPPELARS, porrage. 

PRAT, a buttocke. 

PRATLING-CHBTE, a toung. 

PRA UNGER, a horse. 

PRIOOER OP PRAUNCERS be horse-stealers, for to prigge signifieth in 
their language to steale, and a Prauncer is a horse, so being put 
together, the matter was playn. [Thus writes old Thomas Harman, 
who concludes his description of this order of “ pryggers,” by very 
quietly saying, “ I had the best gelding stolen out of niy pasture, that 
I had amongst others, whyle this book was first a printing.”] 
PRYOGES, dronken Tinkers, or beastly people. 

QUAOKING-OHETE, a drake or duck. 

(iUAROMES, a body. 

QUIER, [queer,] badde. [5^ce what has been previously said about this word.] 
0.UYER QRAMPRINGES, boltes or fetters. 

QiUIER CUPFIN, the iustice of peace, 

0,UYER-KYN, a pryson house. 

RED SHANKE, a drake or ducke. 

ROGER, a goose. 

ROME, goode, [now curious, noted, or remarkable in any way. Rum is tho 
modern orthography.] 

ROME BOUSE, [rum booze,] wyne. 

ROME MORT, the Queene, [Elizabeth.] 

ROME VYLE, [or Rum-ville,] London. 

RUPP PECK, baken, [short bread, common in old time.? at farm-houses.] 
RUPPMAN8, the woods or bushes. 

SALOMON, an alter or masse. 

SKYPPER, a barne. 

SLATE, a sheets or shetes. 

SMELLINQ-OHETE, a nose. 

SMELLING-OHETE, a garden or orchard. 

SNOWT PA YUE, [said of a woman who has a pretty face or is comely.] 
^ALL, [to initiate a beggar or rogue into the rights and privtloges of tho 
canting order. Harman relates that when an upright man, or mitiaf>t-d 
first-class rogue, “ mete any beggar^ whether ha be Sturdy or inipbtent, 
he will deniand of him whether ever he was ^Railed to the or no. 
If he say he was, he will know of whom> and his name yt stallctd hini. 
And if he be not learnedly able to shew him the whole circumstance 
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thereof, he "will spoyle him of his money, either of his best garment, if 
it be worth any money, and haue him to the bowsing-ken : which is, 
to some typpling-house nest adjoyninge, and layth there to gage the 
best thing that he hath for twenty pence or two shillings : this man 
obeyeth for feai-e of beatinge. Then dooth this upright man call for a 
gage of bowse, which is a quarte potte of drink, and powres the same 
vpon his peld pate, adding these words, — I, (?. P., do stalls thee, T., 
to the Eoge, and that from henceforth it shall be lawfull for thee to 
cant, that is, to a»ke or begge for thi lining in al places. ” Something 
like this treatment is the popular idea of freemasonry, and what 
schoolboys term “freeing.”] 

STAMPES, legges. 

STAMPERS, shoes. 

ST A VLINO'KEN, a house that will receyue stollen wares. 

ST A WL1NGE-KEN8, tippling-housea, 

STOW YOU, [stow it,] hold your peace. 

STRIKE, to steale. 

8TR0MMELL, strawe. 

8WADDER, or PedUr, [a man who hawks goods.] 

THE HIGH PAD, the highway. 

THE RUFFIAN QLY THEE, the devil take thee. 

TOQEMANS, [logg,] a cloake. 

TOOMAN, a coato. 

TO BOWSE, to drinke. 

TO CANTE, to speake. 

TO CLY THE GERKE, to be whipped. 

TO COUCH A HOGSHEAD, to lie down and slepe. 

TO CUTTE, to say. [Out it, cut it short, &o., are modem slang phrases.] 

TO CUT BENE WHYDDES, to speake’ or give good words. 

TO CUTTE QUYER WHY DDES, to giue euil words or euil language, 

TO CUT BENLE, to speak gentle. 

TO DUP YE GIGER, [jigger,] to open the dore. 

TO FYLCHE, to robbe. 

TO HEUE A BOUGH, to robbe or rifle a boweth, [booth.] 

TO MA UNDE, to aske or require. 

TO MILL A KEN, to robbe a house. 

TO NYGLE, [coition.] 

TO NYP A BOUNQ, [nip, to steal,] to cut a purse. 

TO SKOWER THE CRAMPRINQBS. to weave boltea or fettein. 

TO STALL, to make or ordain. 

TO THE RUFFIAN, to the DeviL 
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TO TOWEE, to see. 

TRYNING, [trine,] hanging. 

TYS OP TEE BUTERY, a goose. 

WALKING MORTE, womene, [who pass for widows.] 

WAPPING [coition.] 

WHYDDES, wordcs, 

a penny. [A correspondent of Notes and Queries suggests the con- 
nexion of this word with the Welch awsN, white — i, e., the white 
silver penny. See other examples under Blunt, in the Dictiunai'y; 
cf. also the Armorican, '‘gwennek,” a penny.] 

YANNAM, bread. 

Turning our attention, more to tlie Cant of modern times, in 
connexion with the old, we find that words have been drawn 
into the thieves’ vocabulary from every conceivable source. Hard 
or infrequent words, vulgarly termed crack-jaw, or Jaw-Oreafeers, 
were very often used and considered as Cant terms. And here it 
should be mentioned that at the present day the most inconsistent 
and far-fetched terms are often used for secret purposes, when 
they are known to be caviare to the million. It is really laugh- 
able to know that such words as incongi'uous, insipid, interloper, 
intriguing, indecorum, forestall, equip, hush, grapple, &c., &c., wore 
current Cant words a century and a half ago ; but such was the 
case, as any one may see in the Dictionary of Canting Words 
at the end of Bacchus mid Venus f 1737, They are inserted not 
as jokes or squibs, but as selections from the veritable pocket 
dictionaries of the Jack Sheppards and Dick Turpins of the day. 
If they were safely used aS unknown and cabalistic terms amongst 
the commonalty, the fact would form a veiy curious illustration 
of the ignorance of oiir poor ancestors. One piece of information 
is conveyed to us — i.e., that the “ knights” or “ gentlemen of the 
road ” using these polite words in those days of highwaymen, 
were really well-edhcated men, — ^whicli heretofore has always 

* ' 5 Ms i»a iisi worth from onfe to two goiinoan, The Canting 

lilOtioni«?-ry waa afterwards reprinted, word for word* iivlfch the title of Tliii JSScomtdrd'B 
in It was ori^^inaHy without datOi about the year *7x0 by 

B* uader the title of a o/thi Cmting €rm* 
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been a hard point of belief, notwithstanding old novels and 
operas. 

Amongst those Cant words which have either altered their 
meaning, or have become extinct, I may cite lady, formerly the 
Cant for “a very ci’ooked, deformed, and ill-shapen woman;”* 
and HADMAN, “ a pair of stocks, or a constable,” The former is 
a pleasant piece of satii’e, whUst the latter indicates a singular 
method of revenge. Harman was the first author who specially 
■wrote against English vagabonds, and for his trouble his name 
became synonymous with a pair of stocks, or a policeman of the 
olden time. 

Apart from the Gipsy element, we find that Cant abounds in 
terms from foreign languages, and that it exhibits the growth of 
most recognised and completely-formed tongues, — the gathering 
of words from foreign sources. In the reign of Elizabeth and of 
King James I., several Dutch, Spanish, and Flemish woivls were 
introduced by soldiers who had served in the Low Coiuitries, and 
sailors who had returned from the Spanish Main, who, like “ mine 
ancient Pistol,” were fond of garnishing then’ speech with out* 
landish phrases. Many of these •were soon picked up and adopted 
by vagabonds and tramps in their. Cant language. The Anglo- 
Norman and the Anglo-Saxon, the Scotch, the French, the 
Italian, and even the classic languages of ancient Italy and 
Greece, have contributed to its list of words, besides the various 
provincial dialects of England. Indeed, as Mayhew remarks, 
English Cant seems to be formed on the same basis as the Argot 
of the French and the RothrSprcBc of the Germans, — partly meta- 
phorical, and partly by the introduction of such corrupted foreign 
terms as are likely to be unknown to the society amid which the 
Cant speakers exist. Ai^got is the London thieves’ word for 
their secret language; it is, of course, from the French, but that 
matters not so long as it is incomprehensible to the police and 

* Ba^chm an.d Venus. * 737 . 
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the mob. Booze, or bouse, I am reminded by a friendly corre- 
spondent, comes from the Dutch buysek Domine, a parson, is 
from the Spanish. Donna and eeeles, a woman and children, 
is from the Latin j and don, a clever fellow, has been filched 
from the Lingua Branca, or bastard Italian, although it sounds 
like an odd mixture of Spanish and French ; whilst dudds, the 
vulgar term for clothes, may have been pilfered either from the 
Gaelic or the Dutch. Feele, a daughter, from the French ; and 
FROTV, a girl or wife, from the German — are common tramps’ 
terms. So are gent, silver, from the French Argent; and vial, 
a country town, also from the French. Hoerid-hokn, a fool, is 
believed to be from the Erse ; and gloak, a man, from the Scotch. 
As stated before, the Dictionary will supply numerous other 
instances. 

The Celtic languages have contributed many Cant and vulgar 
words to our popular vocabulary. These have come to us through 
the Gaelic or Irish languages, so closely allied in their material 
as to be merely dialects of a primitive common tongue. Tliis 
element may be from the Celtic population, which, from its ancient 
position as slaves or servants to the Anglo-Saxon conquerors, has 
contributed so largely to the lowest class of our population, and 
therefore to our Slang, provincml, or colloquial words ; or it may 
be an importation from Irish immigrants, who liavc undoubtedly 
contributed very largely to our criminal population. 

There is one source, however, of secret street terms, which in 
the first edition of this work was entirely overlooked, — indeed, 
it was unknown to the editor until pointed out by a friendly 
correspondent. — the Lingua Franca, or bastard Italian, spoken 
at Genoa, Trieste, Malta, Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, 
and all Mediterranean ^aport towns. The ingredients of this 
imported Cant Jire many. Its foundation is Italian, with a mix- 
ture of rnodera Greek, Qermoui (from the Austrian ports,) Spanish, 
'lurkkh, and French. It has been introduced to the notice of 
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the London •wandering tribes by the sailors, foreign and English, 
who trade to and from the Mediterranean seaports, by the s'warms 
of organ-players from all parts of Italy, and by the makers 
of images from Eome and Florence, — all of whom, in dense 
thoroughfares, mingle "with our lower orders. It would occupy 
too much space here to give a list of these words. They are all 
noted in the Dictionary. 

“ There are several Hebrew terms in our Cant language, 
obtained, it would appear, from the intercourse of the tliieves 
with the Jew/ences, (receivers of stolen goods ;) many of the Cant 
terms, again, are Sanscrit, got from the Gipsies ; many Latin, got 
by the beggars from the Catholic prayers before the Reformation ; 
and many, again, Italian, got from the "wandering musicians and 
others ; indeed, the showmen have but lately introduced a 
number of Italian phrases into their Cant language.”* The 
Hindostanee also contributes several words, and these have 
been introduced by the Lascar sailors, who come over here in the 
East Indiamen, and lodge during their stay in the low tramps’ 
lodging-houses at the east end of London. Speaking of the 
learned tongues, I may mention that, precarious and abandoned 
as the vagabond’s existence is, many persons of classical or refined 
education have from time to time joined the ranks, — occasionally 
from inclination, as in the popular instance of Bamfylde Moore 
Carew, but generally through indiscretion and loss of character, f 
This will in some measure account for numerous classical and 
learned words figuring as Cant terms in the vulgar Dictionary. 

In the early part of the last century, when highwaymen were 
by all accounts so plentiful, a great many new words were added 
to the canting vocabulary, whilst several old terms fell into disuse. 

* Maybew’fJ Zondon labour and the londm Poor^ toI. lii,, No* 43, Oct. 4^ ac85t, 

t Mai'hcw (vol. i., p. 217) speaka of a low lodging-house which there were at 
one tiine tiniversity metii three eurgeona, and several sorts of broken-do^n 
clerks.** But old Harinan*s saying, that ‘*a wylde Boge is he that is hotm a roge," 
will perhaps explain this seecoing anomaly* 
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Cant, for instance, as applied to tMoves’ talk, was supplanted by 
the word plash. In the North of England, the Cant employed by 
tramps and thieves is known as “the aAMMY.” It is mainly 
from the old Gipsy corrupted. In the large towns of Ireland 
and Scotland this secret language is also .spoken. All those 
words derived from “the cammy” are inserted in the Dictionary 
as from the “ North Country.” 

A singular feature, however, in vidgar language, is the reten- 
tion and the revival of sterling old English words, long since 
laid up in ancient manuscripts, or the subject of disjmtc among 
learned antiquaries. Disraeli somewhere says, “The purest 
source of neology is in the revival of old words " — 

“ Words that wise Bacon or brave Eavi'leigh spake ; ’’ 

and Dr Latham honours our subject by remarking that “the 
thieves of London are the conservators of Anglo-Simmisins.” May- 
be w, too, in his interesting work, London Labour and the London 
FooVy admits that many Cant and Shing phrases are merely old 
English terms which have become obsolete through the caprices 
of fashion. And the reader who looks into the Dictionary of the 
vagabond’s lingo, will see at a glance that these gcntlernion were 
quite correct, and that we are compelled to acknowledge the 
singular truth that a great many old words, once respectable, and 
in the mouths of Mngs and fine ladies, are now only so many 
signals for shrugs and shudders amongst exceedingly polite 
people. A young gentleman from Belgravia, who hud lost his 
watch or his pocket-handkerchief, would scarcely remark to his 
mEunma that it had been boned — yet bone, in old times, meant, 
amongst high and low, to steal. And a young lady living in the 
precincts ojf dingy but aristocratic May-Fair, although enraptured 
with a Jenny Lind or a Bistori, would hardly think of turning 
hack In, the box to inform papa that she (Eistori or Lind) “ made 
no BoiTEs of it*’— yet the phrase was most respectable and, well- 
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to-do before it met with a change of circumstances. “ A ce,a,ck 
article,” however first-rate, would, as far as si^ecch is concerned, 
have greatly displeased Dr Johnson and Mr Walker — ^yet both 
CEACK, in the sense of excellent, and crack up, to boast or 
praise, were not considered vulgarisms in the time of Henry 
VIII. Dodge, a cunning trick, is from the Anglo-Saxon ; and 
ancient nobles used to “get each other’s dander up” before 
appealing to their swords, — quite flaberg^ sting (also a respect- 
able old word) the half score of lookers-on with the thumps and 
cuts of their heavy weapons. Gallavanting, waiting upon the 
ladies, was as polite in expression as in action ; whilst a clergy- 
man at Panic’s Crosse thought nothing of bidding a noisy hearer 
“ hold his GAB,” or “ shut up his gob.” Gadding, roaming about 
in an idle and trapesing manner, was used in an old trans- 
lation of the Bible ; and “ to do anything gingerly” was to do 
it with great care. Persons of modern tastes will be shocked to 
know that the great Lord Bacon spoke of the lower part of a 
man’s face as his gills. 

Shakspeare, or, as the French say, “ the divine William,” also 
used many words which are now counted as dreadfuEy vulgar. 
“Clean gone,” in the sense of out of sight, or entirely away; 
“ you took me all a-mort,” or confounded me ; “ it won’t fadge,” 
or suit, are phrases taken at random from the great dramatist’s 
works. A London costermonger, or inhabitant of tbe streets, 
instead of saying, “111 make him yield,” or “give in,” in a 
fight or contest, would say, “I’ll make him buckle under.” 
Shakspeare, in his Henij the Fourth, (Part iL, act i, scene i,) has 
the word; and Mr Halliwell, one of the greatest and most indus- 
trious of living antiquaries, informs us that “ the commentatora 
do not supply another example,” How strange, then, that the 
Bard of Avon and the Cockney costermongers should be joint 
partners and sole proprietors of the vulgarism 1, If Shakspeara 
was not a pugilist, he certainly anticipated the terms of the prize 
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ring — or they were respectable words before the prize ring was 
thouglit of — for lie has pay, to beat or thrash, and peppee, with 
a similar meaning; also fancy, in the sense of pets and favourites, 
— pugilists are often termed the fancy. The cant word puig, 
from the Saxon, priccan, to filch, is also Shakspearian ; so indeed 
is PIECE, a contemptuous term for a young woman. Sliakspeare 
was not the only vulgar dramatist of his time. Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Brorae, and other play-writers, occa- 
sionally put Cant words into the mouths of their low characters, 
or employed old words which have since degenerated into 
vulgarisms. Crusty, poor tempered ; “ two of a kioney," two 
of a sort ; lark, a piece of fun ; lug, to pull : bung, to give or 
pass ; PICKLE, a sad plight ; frump, to mock, are a few specimens 
casually picked from the works of the old histrionic writers. 

One old English mode of canting, simple and effective when 
familiarised by practice, was the inserting a consonant betwixt 
each syllable: thus, taking g, “How do you do?” would be 
“Howigr do^ you^ do^f V’ The name very properly given to tills 
disagreeable nonsense, we are informed by Crosc, was Gibberish, 

Another Cant has recently* been attempted by transposing the 
initial letters of words, so that a mutton chop becomes a cutfcon 
wop, a pint of stout a stint of pout ; but it is satisfactory to 
know that it has gained no ground. This is called MarraW'^ 
shying, or Medical Greeh, from its use by medical students at the 
hospitals. Albert Smith terms it the Gower Street Dialect. 

The Language of JZiph, I may add, is another rude mode of 
disguising English, in use among the students at Winchester 
College. Some notices of this method 6f conveying secret infor- 
mation, with an extensive Glossary of the Words, Phrases, Customs, 
&C., peculiar to the College, may be found in Mr Mansfield’s 
recentlyijpublished School Life at Winche^er Golkge, 
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HIEROGLYPHICS USED BY VAGABONDS. 


One of the most singular chapters in a History of Yagahondim 
would certainly be “ An Account of the Hieroglyphic Signs used 
by Tramps and Thieves/’ The reader may bo startled to know 
that, in addition to a sacred language, the wandering tribes of 
this country have private marks and symbolic signs with which 
to score their successes, failures, and advice to succeeding beggars ; 
in fact, that the country is really dotted over with beggars’ finger- 
posts and guide-stones. The assertion, however strange it may 
appear, is no fiction. The subject was not long since brought 
under the attention of the Government by Mr Rawlinson.* “ There 
is,” ho says in his report, “a sort of blackguards’ literature, and 
the initiated understand each other by Slang [Cant] terms, by pan- 
tomimic signs, and hy HiEEOGLYPBtics. The vagrants rmrh rmy 
Joe seen in Havant, on corners of streets, on door-posts, on hou.se-st^s. 
Simple as these chalk-lines appear, they inform the succeeding va- 
grants of all they require to know; and a few white scratches may 
say, ‘ Be importunate* or ‘ Pass onl ” 

Another very curious account was taken from a provincial 
newspaper, published in 1849, and forwarded to Notes and 
Queries , under the head of Mendicant FiUBEMASONRy. “ Per- 
sons,” remarks the writer, "indiscreet enough to open their 
purses to the relief of the beggar tribe, would do well to take a 
readily-learned lesson as to the folly of that misguided bene- 

* ifr RawIinsonU Jkport io the Seneral Board of Seatth, Pariah of Eavava, Samip- 
thire. t Tol. T., p. aia 
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volence ■wHcL. encourages and perpetuates vagabondism. Every 
door or passage is pregnant with instruction as to tbe error com- 
mitted by tbe patron of beggars; as the beggar-mark.s shew that 
a system of freemasonry is followed, by which a beggar knows 
whether it will be worth liis while to call into a passage or knock 
at a door. Let any one examine the entrances to the jjassages in 
any town, and there he will find chalk marks, unintelligible to 
him, but significant enough to beggars. If a thousand towns 
are examined, the same marks will be found at every passage 
entrance. The passage mark is a cyjiicr with a twisted tail : in 
some cases the tail projects into the passage, in others out- 
wardly ; thus seeming to indicate whether the hon.ses down the 
passage are worth calling at or not. Almost every door has its 
marks : these are varied. In some cases there is a cross on the 
brick work, in others a cypher : the figures i, 2, 3, are also used. 
Every person may for himself test the acctiraxiy of those state- 
ments by the examination of the brick-work Jiear his o^vn door- 
way — Ijhus demonstrating that mendicity is a regular trade, 
carried out upon a system calculated to save time, and realise the 
largest profits.” These remarks refer mainly to provincial towms;, 
London being looked upon as the tramps’ home, and thereforo 
too FhY, or experienced, to be duped by such aneans. 

The only other notice of the hieroglyphics of vagabonds that I 
have met with is in Mayhew’s London Lahour mul the London 
Poor.* Mayhew obtained his information from two tramps, who 
stilted that hawkers employ these signs as well as beggars. One 
tramp thus described the method of woKKiNot a smull towm. 
“Two hawkers; (PAtsf) go together, but separate when they 
enter a Tillage, one taking one side of the road; and selling 
different things ; and so as to inform each other as to the 
character of the people at whose houses they call, tUey chalk certain 
marks on their door:^ost$.** Another infonnaut stated ihiit “ if 

* Vol, 1., pp, axB aiid »4.7* f Dlctiaimrir* 
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a PATTEKEE * lias been ceabbed (that is, offended) at any of the 
CEiBS, (housesj) he mostly chalks a signal at or near the door” 

Another use is also made of these hieroglyphics. Charts of 
successful begging neighbourhoods are rudely drawn, and sym- 
bolical signs attached to each house to shew whether benevolent 
or adverse.t “ In many cases there is over the kitchen mantel 
piece ” of a tramps’ lodging-house “ a map of the district, dotted 
here and there with memorandums of failure or success.”^. A 
correct facsimile of one of these singular maps has been placed as 
a frontispiece. It was obtained from the patterers and tramps 
who supplied a great many words for this work, and who have 
been employed by me for some time in collecting Old Ballads, 
Cliristmas Carols, Dying Speeches, and Last Lamentations, as 
materials for a Bistot'y of Popular Literature. The reader will 
no doubt be amused with the drawing. The locality depicted is 
near Maidstone, in Kentj and I am informed that it was prob- 
ably sketched by a wandering sceeevee§ in payment for a 
night’s lodging. The English practice of marking everything, 
and scratcliing names on public property, extends itself to the 
tribe of vagabonds. On the map, as may be seen in the left- 
hand comer, some TEAVELUBEg has drawn a favourite or noted 
female, singularly nicknamed Three-quarter Sarah, What were 

Bee Diclionavy. 

t Soiiiofcimes, as appears from tbe following, the names of persons and houses are 
written instead. ** In almost every one of the padding-kens, or low Ic/dging-honses 
in the co^mtry, there is a list of walks pasted up over the kitchen mantel-piecG. Kow 
at Bt Albitns, for instance, at the , and at other places, there is a paper stuck 
up in. each of the kitchens. This paper is headed ^ Walks out of this Town,* and 
underneath it is set down the names of the villages in the neighbourhood at which a 
beggar may call when out on his walk, and they are so arranged as to allow the cadger 
to make a mnid of about six miles each day, and return the same night. In many 
of these papers there are sometimes twenty walks set down, Ko villages that are m 
any way “ gammy** [bad] are ever mentioned in those papers, and the cadger, if he 
feels inclined to stop for a few days in the town, will be told by the Jodgingthousa 
keeper, or the other cadgers that ho may meet there, what gentlemen's seats or 
private houses are of any account on the walk that he means to taka. Tiie names of 
the good housi^s are not set down in the paper for fear of the police/'— voL 
i, p. 41B* t Hayhew, voh p» 218, § Sea Dictionary* 
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the peculiar accomplishments of this lady to demand so uncom- 
mon a name, the reader will be at a loss to discover ; but a 
patterer says it probably refers to a shuffling dance of that name, 
common in tramps’ lodging-houses, and in which “ | Sarah” 
may have been a proficient. Above her, three beggars or hawk- 
ers have reckoned their day’s earnings, amounting to 13s.; and 
on the right a tolerably correct sketch of !i low Iniwker, or coster- 
monger, is drawn. “ To Dover, the nigh way,” is the exact 
phraseology; and “hup here,” a fair specimen of the self- 
acquired education of the tribe of cadgers. No key or explana- 
tion to the hieroglyphics was given in tlic original, because it would 
have been superfluous, when every inmate of the lodgiiig-bouso 
knew the marks from their cradle — or rather their mother’s back. 

Should there be no map, in most lodging-houses there is an 
old man who is guide to every “ walk” in the vicinity, and who 
can tell on every round each house that is “good for a cold 
riitur.” The hieroglyphics that arc used are : — 


X 


NO GOOD; too poor, and know too much. 

STOP, — If you have what they want, they will buy. They are 
pretty “fly,” (knowing ) 

GO IN THIS DIllECTION, it is better than the other road. 
Nothing that way. 


0 


Safe for a cold idtur,"* if for woiliirjg eke* 
Ckmu your (don’t talk much) here* 


V COOPENL, (spoilt,) by too many tramps caUing there. 

□ GAMMY (unfavourable,) like to have you taken up. Mind the 
dog. 

FLUMMEXBL, (dangerous,) sure of a month in “gnod” (prison.) 
BHLIGIOUS, but tidy on tho whole. 


■Where did these signs come from, and when were they first 
Tised 1 are questions which I have asked myself again and again, 
Wlifist endeavouring to discover their history. K.nowing the 
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character of the Gripsics. 'and ascartHihing from a trkmp'thaib they 
are well acquainted with the hieroglyphics, “ and have been as 
long ago as ev<3r. he could remember,”, I have little- hesitation in 
ascribing the invention,, to theijif And strange it would be if 
some modern Belzoni, or Champollibhy .^^overed in these 
beggars' marks fragments of ancient Egyptiaii''‘<l 4 Hindoo hiero- 
glypMcal writing ! But tins, of course, is a sufiple vagary of tile 
imagination. 

That the Gipsies were in the habit of leaving memorials of the 
road they had taken, and the successes that had befallen them, 
there can be no doubt. In an old book, The Triumph of Witf 
1724, there is a passage which appears to have been copied from 
some older work, and it runs thus : — “ The Gipsies set out twice 
a year, and scatter all over England, each parcel having their 
appointed stages, that they may not interfere, nor hmder each 
other ; and for that purpose, when they set forward in the 
country', they stick up houghs in the way of divers kinds, according 
as it is agreed among them, tluit one company may know which 
way another is gone, and so take another road.” The works of 
Hoyland and Borrow supply other instances. 

1 cannot close this subject without drawing attention to the 
extraordinary fact, that actually on the threshold of the gibbet 
the sign of the vagabond is to be met with ! “ The murderer’s 

signal is even exhibited from the gallows; as a red hand- 
kerchief held in the hand of the felon about to be executed 
is a token that he dies without having betrayed any professional 
secrets.”* 

Since the first edition of this work was published, the author 
has received from various parts of England numerous evidences 
of the stOl active use of beggars’ marks and mendicant hiero- 
glyphics; One gentleman writes from Great Yarmouth to say 

• Mr jSawllnson’s Jieport to t/ie General JSoard 0/ SeaUh, Parish of Savant, 

Bhireo 
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tliat only a short time since, whilst residing in Norwich, he used 
frequently to see them on the houses and street corners in the 
suburbs. From another gentleman, a clergyman, I learn that he 
has so far made himself acquainted with the meanings of the 
signs employed, that by himself marking the characters Q 
{(jfammy) and 0 (Flummusced) on the gate posts of his parson- 
age, he enjoys a singular immunity from alms- seekers and cadgers 
on the tramp. 

In a popular constable’s Guide, giving the practice of justices 
in petty sessions, I have recently mot with the following inter- 
esting paragraph, corroborating ■what has just been said on the 
hieroglyphics used by vagabonds : — 

“ Gipsies follow their bi’ethron by numerous marks, such as strewing 
handfuls of grass in the day time at a four lane or cross roads; the gi’asa 
being strewn down the road the gang have taken ; also, by a cross being 
made on the ground with a stick or knlfo — the longest end of the cross de- 
notes the route taken. In the night time a sricic is jilaced in the 

fence at the cross roads, with an arm. pointing down the road thoir com- 
rades have taken. Tho marks are always placed on the left-hand side, so 
that the stragglers can easily and readily find them,” * 

From tho cleft stick hero alluded to, -we learn the origin, and 
use of 3"? third hieroglyphic in the vagabond’s private list 


* Siigwdoa'ij 185a, p. 44*3u 



All ridirnlom woTch inalce tlieir firBt tntry into a language h/ famlHar 
phrases; I dare not ansxi^er for these that they tdll Qiot in time he hohcd 
%ipon as apart of our tongue '' — Adflisons Spectator^ 


A SHOET HISTOKY OF SLANG, 

OR 

THE VULGAR LANGUAGE OF FAST LIFE. 


Slang is the language of street himiour, of fost, liigh, and low 
life. Cant, as was stated in the chapter upon that subject, is 
the vulgar language of secrecy. They are both universal and 
ancient, and appear to have been the peculiar concomitants of 
gay, vulgar, or worthless persons in every part of the world at 
every period of time. Indeed, if wo are to believe implicitly the 
saying of the wise man, that “ there is nothing new under the 
sun,” the “fast” men of buried Nineveh, with their knotty and 
door-mattydooking beards, may have cracked Slang jokes on the 
steps of Sennacherib’s palace; and the stocks and stones of 
ancient Egypt, and the bricks of venerable and used-up Babylon, 
may, for aught vire know, be covered with Slang hieroglyphics, un- 
known to modern antiquaries, which have long been stumbling- 
blocks to the philologist ; so impossible is it at this day to say 
what was then authorised, or what vulgar language. Slang is as 
old as speech and the congregating together of people in cities. 
It is the result of crowding, and excitement, and artificial life. 
Even to the Classics it was not unknown, as witness the pages of 
Aristophanes, and Plautus, Terence and Athenseus. Martial, the 
epigrammatist, is full of Slang. When an uninvited guest 
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OLD ENGLISH SLANG. 


accomparaed Ms friend, tlie Slang of the day styled him his 
TJMBEA ; when a man was trussed, neck and heels, it culled him 
jocosely quadeupus. 

Old English Slang was coarser, and depended more upon 
downright vulgarity than our modern Slang. It was a jesting 
speech, or humorous indulgence for the th(nightless moment, or 
the drunken hour, and it acted us a vent-peg for a fit of tom])er 
or irritability; but it did not interlard find permeate every de- 
scription of conversation as now. it was coiifmed to nie.knamics 
and improper sxihjects, and encroached but to a very small extent 
upon the domain of authorised .speech. Indeed, it was exc(;ed” 
iiigly limited when compared with the vast territory of Slang in such 
general favour and complete circulation at the present day. 
although not an alarming encumbrance, as in our time. Slang 
certainly did exist in thi.s country centuries ago, as wo may .sec 
if we look down the page of any res[)cetable History of Euglaml. 
Cromwell w'as familiarly called old koll, — -just the same a.s 
Conaparte was termed eoney, and Wellington coNiciiiY, or 
KosEY, only a few years ago. Ilis Legislature, too, was spoken 
of in a high-ilavoured w'ay us the eaeeconks, or romp Parlia- 
ment, and his followers were uiclaiarncd eoundiikads, and the 
peculiar religious sects of his protectorate were styled puhitaks 
and QUAKERS.* The Civil-War pamphlets, and the satirical hits 
of the Cavaliers and the Gominou wealth men, originated, numer- 
ous Slang words and vulgar 8in)ile.s in fall use at the present 
moment Here is a field of inquiiy for the Philological Bochdy, 
indeed I may say a territory, for there are tlni'ty thousand of 
these partisan tracts. Later still, in the court of Cliarles II., 
the naughty ladies and the gay lords, wiili' Kochester -at their 
head, talked Slang ; and very naughty Slang it wti.s too ! Pops, 
in. those days, when “over head and ears” in debt, and in 

* UMb term, with a aiogular literal idowarightnesa, which would bo romarlitthto lu 
iUiv ttian tli# ia tmhshtea' Iby ka tbo of 
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continual fear of arrest, termed their enemies, the bailiffs, 
PHiLisTiHEs’'' or MOABITES. At a later period, when collars were 
worn detached from shirts, in order to save the expense of 
washing — an object it would seem vtith needy “swells” in ail 
ages — they obtained the name of Jacobites. One half of the 
coarse wit in Bjitler’s Huchhms lurks in the vulgar words and 
phrases which he was so fond of employing. They were more 
homely and forcible than the mild and elegant sentences of 
Cowley, and the people, therefore, hurrahed them, and pronounced 
Butler one of themselves, — or, as vro should say, in a joyful 
moment, “ a jolly good fellow/’ Orator Henley preached and 
prayed in Slang, and first charmed and then swayed the dirty 
mobs in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields by vulgarisms. Burly Grose men- 
tions Henley, with the remark that we owe a great many Slang 
phrases to him. Swift, and old Sir Roger L’Estrange, and 
Arbuthnot, were all fond of vulgar or Slang language ; indeed, 
we may see from a Slang word used by the latter how curious is 
the gradual adoption of vulgar terms in our standard dictionaries. 
The worthy doctor, in order to annihilate (or, as we should say, 
with a fitting respect to the subject under consideration, smash) 
an opponent, thought proper on an occasion to use the word 
CABBAGE, not in the ancient and esculentary sense of a flatulent 
vegetable of the kitchen garden, but in the at once Slang sense of 
purloining or cribbing. Johnson soon met with the word, looked 
at it, examined it, w'eighed it, and shook his head, hut out of 
respect to a brother doctor inserted it in his dictionary, labelling 
it, however, prominently Cant;” whilst Walker and Webster, 
years after, when to caihage was to ’pilfer ail oyer England, 
placed the term in their dictionaries as an ancient and very 
respectable word. Another Slang term, gull, to cheat, or delude, 
sometimes varied to GULLY, is stated to be connected with the 
Dean of St Batrick’s. Gull, a dupe, or a fool, is often used by 

^ Swift alladte^ to tliis t^ria m liis AH of£*olU€ p* 14. 1738* 
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our old dramatists, and is generally believed to have given rise to 
the verb ; but a curious little edition of JlaivfyUle AFoore 
published in 1827, sa3\s that to cull, or ciullv, is derived from 
the well-known Gulliver, the hero of the hunous Travels. Heuv 
crammed with Slang arc the dramatic works of the last cuiitury ! 
The writers of the comedies and farces in those days must have 
lived in the streets, and wi’itten their plaj's in the jtublic houses, 
so filled are they ■with vulgarisms and umiuthorised words. The 
popular phrases, “I o'v\’’e you one,” “ That’s one fur his nob,” and 
“ Keep moving, dad,” arose in this way.'^' The second of these 
sayings was, doubtless, taken from the card-table, for at cribbage 
the player who holds the knave of the snifc turned up counts “ one 
for his nob,” and the dealer who turns up a knave counts “ two 
for his heels.” 

In Mrs Centlivre’s admirable comedy of A Bold Htrol'o for a 
Wife, we see the origin of that popular .street phrase, t'nw KiOAL 
SIMON puuii:, Simon Pure is the Quaker name adopted by 
Colonel Feignwell as a trick to obtain tluj hand of Mistress Anne 
Lovely in marriage. The veritable f^lnaker, the “real Wiinon 
Pure,” recommended by Amiuadab Holdfast, of Lrisiol, as a fit 
sojourner with Obadiali Prim, arrives at last, to the di.sfiomfiture 
of the Colopel, who, to maintain his position and g.a,in liJiie, con- 
cocts a letter in which the real Quaker is spoken (nf as a house- 
breaker who had travelled in the “leather oonvonieuey” from 
Bristol, and adopted the garb and name of the we.stern Quaker 
in order to p.is.s off as the “ ekal siarov puek,” but oul^r for the 
purpose of robbing the homso and cutting the throat of the per- 
plexed Obadiah. The scene in which the two Simon Ihircs, the 
rml.&ml the counterfeit, meet, is one of the bc.st in the c»'»medy. 

Tpm. Brown, of “ facetious memory,” as his friends were wont 
to say, and JJTed Moat'd, who -wrote humorous books, and when 
tired drew beer for his cu.Htoniers at his alehouse in Long 

* and 1*, p, 1S5* jtS,go. 
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Acre,’- were both great producers of Slang ia the last century, 
and to tliem v/e owe many popular current phrases and house- 
hold words. 

‘Written Slang was checked, rather than advanced, by the pens 
of Addison, Johnson, and Goldsmith; although John Bee, the 
bottle-holder and historiographer of the pugilistic band of brothers 
in the youthful days of fiat-nosed Tom Crib, has gravely stated 
that Johnson, when young and rakish, contributed to an early 
volume of the Gentleman‘s Mayadne a few pages, by way of speci- 
men, of a Slang dictionary, the result, Mr Bee says, “ of his mid- 
night rambKngs !"+ And Goldsmith, I must not forget to re- 
mark, certainly coined a few words, although, as a rule, Ms pen 
was pure and graceful, and adverse to neologisms. The word 
FUDGE, it has boon stated, W'as first used by him iu literary com- 
position,:!: although it originated with one Captain Fudge, a 
notorious fibber, nearly a century befoi*e. Street phrases, nick- 
names, and vulgar 'words were contiirually being added to the 
groat stock of popular Slang up to the commencement of the 
present century, when it received numerous additions from pugil- 
ism, horse-racing, and “ fast ” life generally, which suddenly came 
into great public favour, and was at its height when the Prince 
llegent was iu his rakish minority. Slang in those days was 
generally termed flash language. So popular was it with the 
“ bloods” of high life, that it constituted the best paying literary 
capital for certain authors and diumatists. Pierce Egan issued 
Boxiana, tmdi Lifem Bondon, six portly octavo volumes, crammed 
with Slang ; and Moncrieff wrote the most popular farce of the 
day, Tom and Jerry ^ (adapted from the latter work,) which, to 
use newspaper Slang, “ took the town by storm,” and, with its 
then fashionable vulgarisms, made the fortune of the old AdelpM 

^ He aftej^warda kept a tavern at Wappiilg, mentioned by Pp|>e in tbe JDunciad, 
t xSsss* p* X have eearclibd tb© venerable TOUgaame ia 

for this SUu^ glossary. 

t TW© iucon-eet See under Fuuan in the Dictionary. 
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Theatre, and was, without exception, the most wonderful instance 
of a continuous theatrical e.'on in ancient or modern times. This, 
also, was brimful of Slang. Other authors ]iel[)ed to |)opulari.se 
and extend Slang doum to our own time, when it has taken a 
somewhat different turn, dropping many of the Cant and old 
vulgar words, and assuming a certain ([uaint and fasliionablo 
phraseology — Fronchy, familiar, utilitarian, and jo\ial. There 
can be no doubt but that cmuinon spce<;h is greatly iidlucnccd 
by fashion, fresh manners, and that general change «.>f ideas which 
steals over a people once in a generation. But before I proceed 
further into the region of Shtng, it will bo well to say .something 
on the etymology of the word. 

The word Slang is only mentioned by tvro lexicograpbers — 
"Webster and Ogilvie.* Johnson, Walker, and the older com})i]crs 
of dictionaries, give slang the preterite of sling, but not a word 
about Slang in the sense of low, vulgar, or unrecognised lan- 
guage. The origin of the word has often been asked for in lite- 
raiy journals and books, but only one man, as far as I can learn, 
has ever hazarded an etymology — Jonathan Bee, the vulgar 
chronicler of the prize-ring.f With a rcckle.ssneas peculiar to 
pugilism, Bee .stated that Slang was derived from “ the slangs 
or fetters worn by prisoners, having acquired that name from tlio 
manner in which they were worn, as they required a sling of 
string to keep them off the ground.” Bee had just been nettled 
at Pierce Egan producing a now edition of Grose’s Dictionary of 
five Vulgar Tongur, and was determined to exctd him in a vulgar 
dictionary of his oto, wliich should be wore racy, more pugilistic, 
and more original. How far he succeeded in this latter particular, 
his ridiculous etymology of Slang will shew. Slang is not an 
English word f it is the Gipsy term for their secret language, and 

TS,iB iatrpdaiJtion waa written in 1859, Woro iba naweditian of jrertfesttr, and 
Nnltall's recent work were pitblished. 

t Introduction to Bee’a SpinitMwn'* SictUmtrv, *8as. 
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its synonyme is gibberish — another word which was believed to 
have had no distinct origin.*'" Grose — stout and burly Captain 
Grose — -whom we may characterise as the greatest antiquary, 
joker, and porter-drinker of his day, was the fii'St lexicographer to 
recognise the word Slang. It occurs in his Classical Dictionary 
of the Vulgar Tongue, of 1785, with the signification that it im- 
idies “ Cant or vulgar language.” Grose, I may remark in pass- 
ing, was a great favourite with the poet Bums, and so pleased 
him by his extensive powers of story-telling and grog-imbibing, 
that the companionable and humour-loving Scotch bard wrote for 
his fat friend — or, to use his own words, the fine, fat, fodgel 
wight” — the immortal poem of “ Tam O’Shauter.” 

"Without troubling the reader with a long account of the trans- 
formation into an English term of the word Slang, I may remark 
in passing that it is easily seen how we obtained it from the 
Gipsies. Hucksters and beggars on tramp, or at fairs and races, 
associate and frequently join in any rough enterprise with the 
Gipi3ies.t The word would be continually heard by them, and 
would in this manner soon become Cant;$ and, when carried by 
“ fast” or vulgar fashionables from the society of thieves and low 
characters to their owm drawing-rooms, would as quickly become 
Slang, and the representative term ’for all vulgar or Slang lan- 
guage. 

* The Gipsies use the word Slaug as the Anglican synonyme for Bomany, the con^ 
tiuental (or rather Spanish) term for the Cnigan or Gipsy tongue. Crabb. who wrote 
the Gipne&* Advocate m 183 thus mentions the word:*— ** This language [Gipsy] m/W 
hy thmseives Siang, or Gibbi-*eish, invented^ as they think, by their forefathers for 
secret purposes* is not merely the langxiage of one or a few of those wandering tribes, 
which are found in the Eui^opean nations, but is adopted by the vast numbers who 
inhabit the earth.’* 

t Soo wlmt the Druid says, in Sith and Scarlet, I*oBt and Paddock, and Ms other 
sporting works, about the card-selkrs, booth-men, horse- holderfe, ooekshy-men, and 
other well-known firec|uenters of raee-eoursea 

t The word SiAi^a assumed various meanings amongst costermongers, beggars, and 
vagabonds of all orders. It was, and fa still, used to express “ cheating by false 
weights,*’ “a r-aree show/* retiring by a, back door/* “ a watch-chuin,'* their secret 
language/* 
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Any sudden excitement, peculiar circumstance, or popular lite- 
rary production, is quite sufficient to tmigiimtc and sot agoing a 
score of Slang words. ISTearly every election or public agitation 
throws out offshoots of the excitement, or scintillations of tlie 
humour in the shape of )Slang terms — vulgar at first, but at Jcngtli 
adopted as semi-rcspcctable from the force of habit and custom. 
There is .scarcely a coiidition or calling in life that dotw Jiot possess 
its own peculiar Slang. The prufessittns, legal Jind mcdleiil, have 
each familiar and unauthorLsed tonus for ]>cculiar cinaimstancca 
and things, and t am quite ccrl.'iiu that tlie clerical calling, or 
'’•the doth,'^ is not entirely free fmm this peculiarity, I'lvory 
workshop, warehouse, factory, and mill throughout the country 
has its Slang, and so have the puhlic schools of I'lttm, Uarrow, and 
Westminster, and the great Universities of O.’iford and Canibridgu. 
Sea Slang constitutes the priucipjil charm of a sai]or’.s “yarn;” 
and our soldiers aud officers have each their peculiar nicknames 
and terms for things and subjects proper and iiupro]»or. A writer 
in Hmsehold Words (No. 1S3) has gone so far as to remark, that 
a person “shall not read one single ])ai'liaincntui'y <lebate, as re« 
ported in a first-clas,s newspaper, without mocling scores of Slang 
words 1” and “ that from Mr Speaker in his chair, to tlui Cuhiuefc 
Ministers whispering behind it — ^froni mover to seconder, from 
true-blue Protectionist to extromost Eadical — Sir Bany’s New 
House echoes and re-echoes with Biang." Ilcallyifc seems a.s if 
our boasted English tongue were a very jialtry and ill-provided 
contrivance hfter all ; or con it bo that we are the most vulgar 
of people ? 

The universality of Slang is extraordinary. I^et any person 
for a short time narrowly exaniinc the conversation of tlicir 
dearest and nearest thends, ay^ censor-likci even slic^ and ana- 
lyse their own supposed wirect talk, and they sbdl be amazed 
at the numerous unauthoriaedi.and what wo can, only call vulgar, 
words they continually employ. It is not the mitober of new. 
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words that we are ever introducing that is so reprehensible, there 
is not so much harm in this practice (frequently termed in books 

the licence of expression”) if neologisms are really required, but 
it is the continually encumbering of old words with fresh and 
strange meanings. Look at those simple and useful verbs, do, 
cut, go, and take, and see how they are hampered and overloaded, 
and then let us ask ourselves how is it possible for a French or 
Gemian gentleman, be he ever so well educated, to avoid con- 
tinually blundering and floundering amongst our little words 
when trying to make himself understood in an ordinary conver- 
sation? He may have studied our language the required time, 
and have gone through the usual amount of “grinding,” and 
practised the common allotment of patience, but all to no pur- 
pose as far as accuracy is concerned. I am aware that most new 
words are generally regarded as Slang, although afterwards they 
may become useful and respectable additions to our standard 
dictionaries. Jabber and hoax were Slang and Cant terms in 
Swift’s lime ; so indeed were mob and sham.*' Words directly 
from the Latin and Greek, and Carlyleisms, are allowed by an 
indulgent public to pass and take their places in booka Sound 
contributes many Slang words — a source tnat etymologists too fre- 
quently overlook. Nothing pleases an ignorant person so much as 
a high-sounding term “ fidl of fury.” How melodious and drum- 
like axe those vulgar coruscations RirMBUMPiiotrs, slanxikgiucu- 
LAR, SPLENDIFEROUS, t RUMBUSTIOUS, and FERRICADOUZER. What 
a “pull” the sharp-nosed lodging-house-keeper thinks she ha.s 
over her victims if she can but hurl such testimonies of a liberal 

♦ Norths in his p. 574, snys, ** I may not© that the rabbi© first ohangodt 

tbelr title, and wove called tlio mob in the assemblies of tins [Green gibbon] ©lub. It 
was timir beasts of burden, and called first mobile vulgm^ but fell naturally into the 
contraction of on© syllable, and ever since is bccotue proper English,** In the same 
work, p* the disgracoiul origin of sham Is' given. 

t It is somewhat hingulir that Drayton, the popt of Queen Eltobeth^s time, should 
have coined a similar word, Se^lendidious. The Latin, however, was 

probably what he meant to employ* 
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education at tliem when they are dis]:)ntiuff her char^^os, and 
threatening to absquatulate ! In the United hhiites the 
vulgar-genteel even excel the poor “ stuck-up” Coekney.s in their 
formation of a native fashionable language. IIow chai-iniiig to a 
refined ear are abskize, oatawampoumly, exelujnctji.'v, on- 
SCUTE, KESLOSH, KESOUSE, KESWOLLOP, tliul KKWIIOLLIJX ! 'V'ul- 
gar words representing action and brisk niovfjrnent often owe 
their origin to sound. Mispronunciation, too, is anotlun* great 
source of vulgar or Slang words — ramshackle, shackly, kab v- 
ONE for neither or neither one, ottomy f>r atomy for anatomy, 
for rinse, are sj)eciincns. The commonalty dislike fre- 
quently-occurring words difficult of pronunciation, and so we 
have the street abridgments of bimebv for by and by, cazb fur 
becauH(3, gin for given, hankebcukb for hatidkeridsier, bumatiz 
for rheumatism, backy for tobacco, and many otliors, not perhaps 
Slang, but certainly all vulgarism.s. . Archbisbop Wliately, in his 
interesting Remains of Bishop Copleston, lias inserted a leaf from 
the Bishop’s note-book on the popular corruption of iiamos, men- 
tioning among others kickshaws, us from the French, (pidipm 
choses ; beefeater, the lubberly guardian of royalty in a pro- 
cession, and the supposed devourer of eunrtnuus beefsteaks, as 
but a vulgar pronunciation of the French, hnffdho' ; and ceouoe 
and CANNON, the sign of a public-house, as nothing but a 
corruption (although so soon !) of the popular premier of 
the last generation, George Canning. Litcrainve has its Slang 
terms ; and the desire on the part of wT-iters to say funny and 
startling things in a novel and curious way (the la,te Househoid 
Wordsf for instance) contributes many iniautliorlscd words to 
the great stock of Slang. 

Fashionahle or U2T^perHdms Slang is of several varieties. There 
is the Bolgravian, military and naval, parliaraentory, dUndy, and 

* It is jfttliai' singular that this iJOpulitr journal should havo cotiliihi«4 u long 
on lams a ahe^rt tituu algo. 
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the reunion and visiting Slang. English officers, civilians, and 
tlicir families, who have resided long in India, have contributed 
many terms from the Hindostanee to our language. Several of 
these, such as chit, a letter, or tiffin, lunch, are fast losing 
tlicir Slang character, and becoming regularly-recognised English 
words. J UNOLE, as a term for a forest or wilderness, is now an 
English phrase ; a few years past, however, it wms merely the 
Mindostanee junkul. The extension of trade in China, and the 
English settlement at Hong Kong, have introduced among us 
several examples of Canton Jargon, that exceedingly curious 
Anglo-Chinese dialect spoken in the seaports of the Celestial 
Empire. While these words have been carried as it were into 
the families of the upper and middle classes, persons in a hum- 
bler rank of life, through the sailors, soldiers, Lascar and Chinese 
beggars that haunt the metropolis, have also adopted many 
Anglo-Indian and Anglo-Chinese phrases. As this Dictionary 
would have been incomplete without them, they are all cai'efnlly 
recorded in its , columns. Concerning the Slang of the fashion- 
able world, a writer in Romehold Wqrds curiously, but not alto- 
gether truthfully, remarks, that it is mostly imported from 
France ,* and that an unmeaning gibberish of Gallicisms runs 
through English fashionable conversation, and fashionable novels, 
and accounts of fashionable parties in the fashionable new'spapers. 
Yet, ludicrously enough, immediately the fashionable magnates 
of England seize on any French idiom, the French themselves 
not only universally abandon it to ns, but positively repudiate 
it altogether from their idiomatic vocabulary. If you were to 
tell a well-bred Frenchman that such and such an aristocratic 
marriage was on the tapis, he would stare with astonishment, and 
look down on the carpet in the startled endeavour to find a mar- 
riage in so unusual a place. If you were to talk to him of the 
beau monde, he would imagine you meant the world which God 
made, not half-a-dozen streets and squares between Hyde Park 
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Corner and Chelsea Bun House. The the dansante^' would be 
completely inexplicable to him. If you were to point out to him 
the Dowager Lady Grimgriliin acting as chaperon to Lady Amanda 
Creamville, he would imagine you were referring to the petit 
Chapet'on rouge — to little Eed-Eiding Hood. He might just 
understand what was meant by vis-ck-vis, entremets, and some 
others of the flying horde of frivolous little foreign slangisins 
hovering about fashionable cookery and fashionable furniture ; 
but three-fourths of them would seem to him as barbarous 
French provincialisms, or, at best, but as antiquated and obso- 
lete expressions, picked out of the letters of Mademoiselle 
Scuderi, or the tales of Crebillon the “ younger.” Servants, too, 
appropriate the scraps of French conversation which fall from 
their masters’ guests at the dinner table, and forthwith in the 
world of flunkeydom the word “ know” is disused, and the lady’s- 
maid, in doubt on a particular point, asks John whether or no he 
s.vviSYS it What, too, can be more abominable than that 
heartless piece of fashionable newspaper Slang, regularly em- 
ployed when speaking of the successful courtship of young people 
in the fashionable world : — 

Tl/rAREIAGB IN HIGH LIFE.— We itnderstand that a man-iage is 
ITX abeanged (!) hetwixt the Lady, &o. &o., and the Honourable, 
&c. &o. 

AnEANGBD ! Is that cold-blooded Smithfield or Mark-Lane terra 
for a sale or a purchase the proper word to express the hopeful, 
joyous, golden union of young and trustful hearts'? Which is 
the proper way to pronounce the names of great people, and 
what the correct authority ? Lord Cowper, we are often assured, 
is Lord Qaop&t ' — on this principle Lord Cowley would certainly 
be Lord OooUy — and Mr Oarew, we are told, should be Mr 

The writet is q^uite correct in instuificing this piece of fashionable twaddle. The 
tnongfrql formation is exceedingly to a polite Tdrisian. 

i SaTOS-vous cola? 
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Carey, Ponaonby sliotild be Punsunhj, Byre sbonld be Aire, 
Cbolmondeloy should be Qhumley, St John Singen, Majoribanks 
Marshhanlcs, and Powell should always be Poel. I don’t know 
that these lofty persons have as much cause to complain of the 
illiberality of fate in giving them disagreeable names as did the 
celebrated Psyche, (as she was termed by Tom Moore,) whose 
original name, through her husband, was Teague, but which was 
afterwards altered to Tighe. The pronunciation of proper names 
has long been an anomaly in the conversation of the upjjer classes 
of this country. Hodge and Podge, the clodhopi^ers of Sliaks- 
peare’s time, talked in their mug-houses of the great Lords 
Darhie, Barhelie, and Bartie. In Pall Mall and May Fair 
these personages are spoken of in exactly the same mamier at 
the present day, whilst in the City, and amongst the middle 
classes, we only hear of Derby, Berkley, d:c., — the correct 
pronunciations, if the spelling is worth aught. A costermonger 
is ignorant of such a place as Birmingham, but understands jmti 
in a moment if you talk of Brummagem. Why do not Pall Mall 
join with the costermongers in this pronunciation ? It is the 
ancient one.* 

Parliamentary Slang, excepting a few peculiar terms connected 
with House,” (scarcely Slang, I suppose,) is mainly com- 
posed of fashionable, literary, and learned Slang. When mem- 
bers, however, get excited, and wish to be forcible, they are lOften 
not very particular which of the street terms they select, pro- 
viding it carries, as good old Dr South said, plenty of “ wild-fire ” 
in it. Sir Hugh Cairns very lately spoke of “that homely but 
expressive phrase, DODGE.” Out of “the House,” several Slang 
terms are used in connexion with Parliament or members of 
Parliament- If Lord Palmerston is known by name to the 

* At page 24 of a ennous old Civil-War tract, entitled, Oxonian AntrpjiodQs^ by 
I B,, Gent., i6^4, the town is called Bbummimpiam, and this was the general render- 
ing in the printed literature of the seventeenth century* 
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tribes of the Caucasus and Asia Minor as a great foreign diplo- 
matist, when the name of our Queen Victoria is an unknowai 
title to the inhabitants of those parts — as was stated in the 
Times a short time ago — I have only to remark that amongst 
the costers and the wild inhabitants of the streets he is better 
known as PAM. I have often heard the cabmen on the “ ranks 
in Piccadilly remark of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
wlien he has been going from his residence at Grosvenor Gate to 
Derby House in St James’s Square, “ Hollo, there ! do yer see 
old DIZZY doing a stump ^ ” A plumper is a single vote at an 
election — not a splix-tioket ; and electors who have occupied a 
house, no matter how small, and boiled a pot in it, thus qualify- 
ing themselves for voting, are termed pot-wallopees. A quiet 
WALK OVER is a re-election without opposition and much cost. 
A CAUCUS meeting refers to the private assembling of politicians 
before an election, when candidates are chosen, and measures of 
action agreed upon. The term comes from America. A job, in 
political phraseology, is a government office or contract obtained 
by secret influence or favouritism. Only the other day the Times 
spoke of “ the patriotic member of Parliament potted out in a 
dusty little lodging somewhere about Bury Street.” The term 
QUOCKEEWODGEE, although referring to a wooden toy figure 
which jerks its limbs aboxrt when pulled by a string, has been 
supplemented with a political meaning. A pseudo-politician, 
one whose strings of action are pulled by somebody else, is now 
often termed a quockerwodger. The term eat, too, in allusion 
to rats deserting vessels about to sink, has long been employed 
towards those turncoat politicians who change their party for 
interest. Who that occasionally passes near the Houses of 
Parliament has not often noticed stout or careful M.P.s walk 
briskly through the Hall, and on the curb-stone in front, with 
umbrella or walking cane uplifted, shout to the cabmen qh the 
rahk, P01[T3 I’TS’Akeuee 1 The term is a useful one, but I am; afraid 
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we must consider it Slang, until it is stamped with the mint 
mark of lesicographical authority* 

Military, or Officer's' Slang, is on a par, and of a character, 
with Dandy Slang. Inconvenient friends, or elderly and lectur- 
ing relatives, are pronounced dreadful bores. Four-wheeled 
cabs are called bounders; and a member of the Four-in-hand 
Club, dri\dng to Epsom on the Derby Day, 's\ ould, using fashion- 
able phraseology, speak of it as tooling his drag down to the 
DERBY. A vehicle, if not a drag (or dwag) is a trap, or a cask ; 
and if the turn out happens to be in other than a trim condi- 
tion, it is pi’onounced at once as not down the road. Your 
City swell would say it is not ur to the mark ; whilst the 
costermonger would call it wery dickey. In the army a 
barrack or military station is known as a lobster-box ; to 
“ cram for an examination is to mug-up ; to reject from the 
esamination is to spin ; and that part of the barrack occupied 
by subalterns is frequently spoken of as the rookery. In dandy 
or swell Slang, any celebrity, from Paul Bedford, to the Pope of 
Rome, is a swell. Wrinkled-faced old professors, who hold 
dress and fashionable tailors in abhorrence, are called awful 
SWELLS, — if they happen to be very learned or clever. I may 
remark that in this upper-class Slang, a title is termed a handle; 
trousers, inexpressibles ; or, when of a large pattern, or the 
inflated Zouave cut, howling bags ; a superior appearance, 
EXTENSIVE ; a four-wheeled cab, a birdcage ; a dance, a hop ; 
dining at another man’s table, “sitting under Ms mahogany;” 
anything flashy or showy, loud ; the peculiar make or cut of a 
coat, its BUILD ; full dress, full-fig ; wearing clothes which re- 


^ From an early period polities and pai-tyism have attracted unto tbem^elvea quaint 
Slang terms. Horace 'W'alpole quotes a paity nickname of February 1742, as a Sl.tng 
word of tbo day:— Tories declare ag<iin&t anyiiirtber priisecution, if Tories 
tbore are, for now one hears of nothing but the broad-bottom ; it is thb reigning Cant 
word, and means the taking all parties and people, inclifforently, into the Ministry.’* 
Thus BROAD-BOi’TOM in those days ms Slang for 
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present tlie very extreme of fashion, “dressing to death;” a 
reunion, a speead; a friend, (or a “good fellow,”) a teump; a 
difSculty, a screw loose; and everything that is unpleasant, 
“from bad sherry to a writ from a tailor,” jedced infernal. 
The military phi'ase, “ to send a man to Coventry,” or permit 
no person to speak to him, although an ancient saying, must still 
be considered Slang, 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the great 
public schools, are the hotbeds of fashionable Slang. Gi’owing 
boys and high-spirited young fellows detest restraint of all kinds, 
and prefer making a dash at life in a Slang phraseology of their 
own, to aU the set forms and syntactical rules of Alma Mater. 
Many of the most expressive words in a common chit-chat, or 
free-and-easy conversation, are old university vulgarisms. Cut, 
in the sense of dropping an acquaintance, was originally a Cam- 
bridge form of speech ; and hoax, to deceive or ridicule, w'e are 
informed by Grose, was many years since an Oxford temi. 
Among the wmrds that fast society has borrowed from our great 
scholastic (I was going to say establishments, but I remember the 
linen-drapers’ horrid and habitual use of the word) institutions, 
I find CRIB, a house or apartments; dead-men, empty wine 
bottles; drawing teeth,^ wrenching off knockers; fizzing, 
first-rate, or splendid; governor, or relieving- officer, the 
general term for a male parent; plucked, defeated or turned 
back ; quiz, to scrutinise, or a prying old fellow ; and row, a 
noisy disturbance. The Slang words in use at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge would alone fill a volume. As examples I may instance 
SCOUT, which at Oxford refers to an undergraduate’s valet, whilst 
the same menial at Cambridge is termed a gyp, — ^popularly 
derived by the Cantabs from the Greek, gyps, a- vulture 

liouLL, the head, or master of a college ; battles, the Oxford 

* i# vaoje espodaHy an ai?nisemeafc w}tli modical etuetantp, and is comparatively 

unknnw cStt of XibndQm 
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temi ibr rations, clianged at Canibridge into commons. Tbe 
term DICKEY, a half shirt, I am told, originated with the students 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who at first stjded it a tomsiy, from 
the Greek, ratj/},, a section. Ckib, a literal translation, is now 
universal ; gkikd refers to w’orldng up ’’ for an examination, 
also, to a walk, or ‘•constitutional mviTE is a student of St 
Begh’s (St Bee’s) Coliogo, CumbciLind ; to japan, in this Slang 
speech, is to ordain ; MonTAn-noARD is a square college cap ; siM, 
a student of a hlethodistieal turn — in allusion to the Bev. Chai’icB 
Simeon ; sloggdes, at Cambridge, refers to the second division of 
race boats, ksiown at Oxford as Tonrios ; sport is to shew or 
exJiibit ; trotter is the jocose term for a tailor’s man who goes 
round for orders; and tupts are wealthy students who dine with 
the DONS, £ind are distinguished by golden tufts, or tassels, in 
their caps. There are many terms in use at Oxford not known 
at Cambridge; and such Slang names as coach, gulp, haery- 
soPH, POKER, or POST-MORTEM, commoii enough at Cambridge, 
are seldom or never heard at the great sister university. For 
numerous other examples of college Slang the reader is referred 
to the Dictionary. 

Jteligiom Slang, strange as the compound may appear, exists 
with other dcsciiptions of TUilgar speech at the ijrescnt day. 
Flinch, a short tinie since, in one of those half-humorous, half- 
serious articles in which he is so fond of lecturing any national 
abuse or popular folly, remarked that Slang had “long since 
penetrated into the Forum, and now we meet it in the Senate, 
and even the pulpit itself is no longer free from its intrusion.” 
I w'ould not, for one moment, wish to infer that the practice is 
general. On the contrary, and in justice to the clergy, it must 
be said that the principal disseminators of pure English through- 
out the country are the ministers of our Established Church. 
Yet it cannot be denied but that a great deal of Slang phrase- 
ology and disagreeable vulgarism have gradually crept into the 

D 
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very pulpits whicli should give forth as pure speech as doc- 
trine. 

Dean Conyboare, in his able Essay on Clmrch, Parties,"^ has 
noticed this wretched addition to our pulpit speech. As stated 
in his Essay, the practice appears to confine itself mainly to the 
exaggerated forms of the High and Low Church — the Tractarians 
and the “ Ilecordites.” t By way of illustration, the Dean cites 
the evening parties, or social meetings, common amongst the 
wealthier lay members of the Eecordite (exaggerated Evangolica’) 
Churches, -where the principal tojjics discussed — one or more 
favourite clergymen being present in a quasi-oflicial manner — 
are “ the merits and demerits of different preachers, the approach- 
ing restoration of the Jews, the date of the Millennium, the 
progress of the ‘ Tractarian heresy,' and the anticipated ‘ perver- 
sion ’ of High-Church neighbours.” These subjects are can- 
va.ssed in a dialect differing considerably from common English. 
The words faithful, tainted, acceptable, decided, legal, 
and many others, are used in a technical sense. We hear that Mr 
A. has been more owned than Mr B. ; and that Mr 0. has more 
SEALS $ than Mr D. Again, the word geacious is invested with 
a meaning as extensive as that attached by yonng ladies to nice. 
Thus, we hear of a “gracious sermon,” a “gracious meeting,” 
a “gracious child,” and even a “ gracious whipping.” The -word 
DARK has also a new and peculiar usage. It is applied to every 
person, book, or place, not impregnated with Eecordite principles. 
We once were witnesses of a ludicrous misunderstanding result- 
ing from this phraseology. “What did you mean,” said A. to B., 

“ by telling me that was such a very dark village 1 I rode 

over there to-day, and found the street particularly broad and 

* October 1853. 

t 4 term deiivod fi'Oin the Record the eictioneiiit of this singulnr iseotion 

of the or so-oaUed Evangelical Church* 

t 4 piresswsher is said, in this phraseology, to be owned When he many 

rerta* and his coxwrte are called hie 
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cheerful, and there, is not a tree in the place.’’ The gospel is 
not preached there^' was B.’s laconic reply. The conclusion of 
one of these singular evening parties is generally marked by an 
" e.cpositiou'” — an nnseusoiiable sermon of nearly one hour's 
duration, circiim scribed by no text, and delivered fruiu the table 
by one of the clerical visitors with a view to “improve the 
occasion.” In the same Essay, the religious Slang terms for the 
two great division.? of the Established Cliurcli receive some 
erpianation. The old-fasbiuned High-Churcli party — rich and 
“ stagnant,” noted for its “ sluggish uiecliocrity, liatred of zeal, 
dread of innovcdion, abuse of Ehseiit, blundering and languid 
utterance” — i.s called the iiiGir and duy ; w'hilstthe corresponding 
division, known as the Low^ Church — erpially .'stagnant with the 
former, but poorej', and more lazily inclined (from absence of edu- 
cation) to Dissent — receives the nickname of I he low' and slow'. 
Already have these terms become so familiar that they are short- 
ened, ill ordinary conversation, to the duy and the slow. The 
so-called “ Broad Church,” I should remark, is often spoken of 
as the bkoad and shallow. 

“What can be more objectionable than the irreverent and 
offensive manner in wkich many of the Dis, seating ministers 
continually pronounce the 'names of the Deity — God and Lord ? 
God, instead of pi'onouncing in the plain and beautiful simple 
old English way, o-o-d, they drawl out into goede or gauds ; 
and Lord, instead of speaking in the proper way, they desecrate 
into LOAED or loeed, — ^lingering on the or the r, as the case 
may be, until an honest hearer feels disgusted, and almost in- 
clined to run the gantlet of beadles and deacons, and jiull the 
■\mlgar preacher from his pulpit- I have observed that many 
young jweachers strive hard to acquire tliis peculiar pronuncia- 
tion, ill imitation of the older ministers. What can more 
properly, then, be called Slang, or, indeed, the most objectionable 
of Slang, than tMs studious endeavour to pronounce the most 
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sacred names in a uniformly vulgar and unbecoming manner? 
If the old-fasliioned preacher whistled Cant through his nose, the 
modem vulgar reverend whines Slang from the more natural 
organ. These vagaries of speech will, perhaps, by an apologist, 
he termed “ pulpit peculiarities,” and the writer dared to inter- 
meddle with a subject that is or should be removed from his 
criticisms. The terms used by the mob towards the Church, 
however illiheral and satirically vulgar, arc wnthiu his provinco 
in such an inquiry as the present. A clergyman, in vulgar 
language, is spoken of as a choker, a cusHio]sr- thumrer, a 
noMTNiiii, an earwig, a gospel-grinder, a geay-coat parson ; 
if he is a lessee of the great tithes, one in ten, padre ; if 
spoken of by an Anglo-Indian, a rook, a spouter, a white- 
CHOKER, or a WARMING-PAN RECTOR, if he Only holds the living 
‘pro tempore, or is simply keeping the place warm for his succes- 
sor. If a Tractarian, his outer garment is rudely spoken of as a 
PYGOSTOLB, or M.B. (MARK OF THE bbast) COAT. His profession 
is termed the cloth, and his practice tub-thumping. Should 
he belong to the Dissenting body, he is probably styled a pan- 
tiler, or a PSALM-SMiTER, or, perhaps, a swaddler. His chapel, 
too, is spoken of as a schism shop. A Ptoman Catholic, I may 
remark, is coarsely named a brisket-beater. 

Particular as lavvjmrs generally are about the meaning of words, 
they have not prevented an unauthorised phraseology from arising, 
which we may term Legal Slang. So forcibly did this truth 
impress a late writer, that he wrote in a popular journai, “You 
may hear Slang every day in term from baia-isters in their robes, 
at every mess-tahle, at every bar-mess, at every college commons, 
and in every club dining-room.” Swift, in his Art of Polite 
Conversation, (p. 15,) published a century and a half ago, states 
that VARDI was the Slang in his time for “ verdict.” .A few of 
the most common and weH-knowa terras used out of doors, with 
r^ererice to legal niafiters, are dooK, to hash or make up a bal- 
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ance-slieot ; dipped, mortgaged ; dun, to solicit payment : pul- 
lied, to be committed for trial ^ ” lasd-shaek, a sailor’s 

definition of a lawyer ; limb op phe l vw, a milder term for the 
same ‘‘ professional ; ” monkey 'with a long tail, a mortgage — 
phrase used in the well-known case for libel, Smith i’. Jones ; 
MOUTHPIECE, the coster’s term fur his counsel; ‘‘to go through 
the KING,” to take advantage of the Insolvency Act ; smash, to 
become bankrupt ; snipe, an attomcj’ with a icmg bill ; and 
WHITEWASHED, said of debtor who has taken the bcneiit of 
the Insolvent Act. Lai\^'ers, frojn their connexion with the 
police courts, and transactions with persons in every grade of 
society, have ample opportunities for acquiring street Slang, 
which, in crohs-questioning and w'rangliug, they frequeutiy avail 
themselves of. 

It has been said there exists a Literary Slang, or “the Slang 
ofCriUcwn — dramatic, artistic, and scientific. Such words as 
‘testhetic/ ‘transcendental,’ the ‘harmonies,’ the ‘unities,’ a 
‘ myth : ’ such phrases as ‘ an exquisite morceau on the big 
drum,’ a ‘ scholaiiike rendering of John the Baptist’s great toe,’ 
‘ keeping harmony,’ ‘ middle distance,’ ‘ aerial perspective,’ ‘ deli- 
cate handling,’ ‘ nervous chiaroscuro,’ and the like.” More than 
one literary journal that I could name are fond of eiuplo^dng 
such terms in their art-criticisms; but it is questionable, after 
all, whether they are not allowable as the generous inflections 
and bendings of a bountiful language, for the purpose of express- 
ing fresh phases of thought, and ideas not yet provided with 
representative W’ords.'*'' The well-known and ever-4icceptabie 
Fimch, with his fresh and choice little pictorial bits by Leech, 
often employs a Slang term to give point to a joke, or humour to a 

*■ oiarnowspapers eontam mote or less colJoqnial words; in fact, there seems 
no other way of expressing certain ideas connected with passing events of every-day 
itl'e with the leqiiibite force and piquancy. In the English ncwspapeis the same 
tiling IS ohaervable, and certain of tlieni contain move of tlie class donommated Slang 
words than our own,"*— Jmcm*aws/a^, p. lo^ jSjsq, 
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line of satire. A sliort time since (4th May 1859) lie gare an 
original etymology of tiie schoolboy-ism slog. Slog, said the 
classical and studious PuneJt, is derived from the Greek word 
SLOGO, to baste, to wallop, to slaughter. And it was not long 
ago that he amused his readers with two columns on JSla 7 iff and 
Sanscrit : — 

"The allegory which pervades the conversation of all Eastern nations,” 
remarked the philosophical Punch, "is the foundation of Western Slang; 
and the increased number of students of the Oriental languages, especially 
since Sansci it and Arabic have been made subjectsfor the Indian Civil Service 
examinations, may have contributed to supply the English language with a 
large portion of its new dialect. While, however, the spirit of allegory 
comes from the East, there is so great a difference between the brevity of 
Western expression alud the more cumbrous diction of the Oiiental, that 
the origin of a phrase becomes difficult to trace. Thus, for instance, w'hilst 
the Turkish merchant might address his friend somewhat as follow'S — 
‘ That which seems good to my father is to his servant as the perfumed 
breath of the west wuiid in the calm night of the Arabian summer;’ the 
Western negotiator observes more briefly, ‘all seeenb 

But tbe vulgar term, bbick, Punch remarks, in illustration, 

" must be allowed to be an exception, its Greek derivation being universally 
admitted, corresponding so exactly as it does in its rectangular form and 
compactness to the perfection of manhood, according to the views of Plato 
and Simonides ; but any deviation from the simple expression, in which 
locality is indicated, — as, for instance, ‘a genuine Bath,’ — decidedly breathes 
the Oriental spirit.” 

It is singular that what Punch says unwittingly and in 
humoiu' respecting the Slang expression, bosh, should be quite 
true. Bosh, remarks Punchy after speaking of it as belonging to 
the Stock of words pilfered from the Turks, “ is one whose innate 
force and beauty the slangographer is reluctantly compelled to 
.admit. It is the only word which seems a pro|)er appellation for 
a great deM which wo are, obliged to hear and to read every day 
of our; life.” BOsh, nonsense or stupidity, is deiived from the 
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Gipsy and tlie Persian. Th.e universality of Slang, I may licre 
remark, is proved by its continual use in tlie j>ages of Punch. 
T^Tioever thinks, unless belonging to a past generation, of asking 
a friend to esplain the stray vulgar words employed by the 
London Charivari ? 

The Athenceurn, the most learned and eensor-Iike of all the 
“ weeklies,” often indulges in a Slang word, when force of expres- 
sion or a little humour is desired, or when the writer wishes to 
say something which is better said in Slang, or so-called vulgar 
speech, than in the authorised language of Dr Johnson or Lindlej’’ 
MiiiTay. It W'as but the other day that a writer in its pages 
employed an old and favourite Avord, used ahvays 'when we w'ere 
highly pleased with any article at school — sxuS’Ni2s’'G, Bartlett, 
the compiler of the Dictionary of Americanisms, continual!}' cites 
the Athenaeum as using Slang and vulgar expressions ; but the 
magazine the American refers to is not the excellent literaiy 
journal Avhich is so esteemed at the present day — it was a smaller, 
and now defunct “weekly.” Many other highly respectable 
journals often use Slang words and jjhrases. The Times (or, in 
Slang, the thtjs’Dbeeu) frequently employs unauthorised terms j 
and, foUoAving a “ leader ” * of the purest and most eloquent com- 
position, may sometimes be seen another “ article ” * on a totally 
diffierent .subject, containing, perhaps, a score or more of exceed- 
ingly questionable words. Among the w'ords and phrases ■which 
may be included under the head of Literary Slang are, nAmiAM, 
matter kept constantly in type about monstrous productions of 
nature, to till up spaces in newspapers ; balaam-bos, the term 
given in Blachimod to the repository for rejected articles; and 
SLATE, to pelt with abuse, or cut up in a review. The Slang 
names given to newspapers are curious ; — thus, the Morning 

* The ierras hatter and nrtlchcmx scarctjl y be ctsllod Slixng*, y'efc it woiuU be desirable 
tD kiiow- upou wbat authority they were ilr^t employed in their pi-esent puuuiiar 
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Advertiser is known as the tap-txjb, the tizer, and the gin and 
GOSPEL GAZETTE. The Mortiing Post has obtained the suggestive 
sobriquet of jeames ; whilst the Morning Herald has long been 
caricatured as mrs Harris, and the Standard as mrs gamp.'’*^ 

The Stage, of course, has its Slang — “ both before and behind 
the curtain,’’ as a journalist remarks. The stage-manager is 
familiarly termed daddy ; and an actor by profession, or a “ pro- 
fessional,” is called a pro. A man w'ho is occasionally hired at 
a trifling remuneration to come upon the stage as one of a 
crowd, or when a number of actors are wanted to give effect, 
is named a sup, — an abbreviation of “ supernumerary.” A surp 
is a third-rate actor who frequently pursues another calling j and 
the band, or orchestra between the pit and the stage, is generally 
spoken of as the menagery. A ben is a benefit : and sal is the 
Slang abbreviation of “ salary.” Should no wages be forthcom- 
ing on the Saturday night, it is said that the ghost doesn’t 
WALK. The travelling or provincial theatricals, who perform in 
any large room that can be rented in a country village, are called 
BARN-STORMEBS. A LENGTH is forty-two lines of any dramatic 
composition ; and a run is the good or bad success of a per- 
formance. A SADDLE is the additional charge made by a manager 
to an actor or actress upon their benefit night. To MUG dp is to 
paint one’s face, or arrange the person to represent a particular 
character ; to corpse, or to stick, is to balk, or put the other 
actors out in their parts by forgetting yours. A performance is 
spoken of as either a gooser or a screamer, should it be a 
failure or a great success j — if the latter, it is not infrequently 
termed a hit. To star it is to perform as the centre of attrac- 
tion, with none but subordinates and indifferent actors in the 
same performance. The expressive term clap-trap, high-sound- 
ing nonsense, is nothing but an ancient theatrical term, and 

’ Por 8ome account of the origin of tbese aieknamos see under MbS Ha-bkib in iha 
BlctioBaiy, 
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signified a tsap to catcli a clap by way of applause. “Up 
amongst the gods,” refers to being among the spectators in the 
gallery, — termed in French Slang paeabis. 

There exists, too, in the great territory of vulgar speech what 
may not inappropriately be termed Civic Slang. It consists of 
mercantile and Stock-Exchange terms, and the Slang of good 
living and wealth. A turkey hung with sausages is facetiously 
styled AN ALDERitAN IN GHATNa j Mid a half-crowii, perhap.s 
from its rotundity, is often termed an alueeman. A pear is a 
speculator on the Exchange ; and a bull, although of another 
order, follows a like profession. There is something very humor- 
ous and applicable in the Slang term lame duck, a defaulter 
in stock-jobbing sjieculations. The allusion to his “ waddling out 
of the Alley,” as they say, is excellent. Breaking sniNS, in 
City Slang, is borrowing money j a rotten or unsound scheme is 
spoken of as pisaY ; “rigging the market” means plajdng tricks 
with it j and stag was a common term during the railv’ay mania 
for a speculator without capital, a seller of “ scrip ” in “ Diddlesex 
Junction’' and other equally safe lines. In Lombard Street a 
MONKEY is £500, a PLUM £100,000, and a maeygold is one 
million sterling. But before I proceed further in a sketch of the 
different kinds of Slang, I cannot do better than speak hero of 
the extraordinary number of Cant and Slang terms in use to 
represent money — from farthings to bank-notes the value of 
fortunes. Ucr Majesl}fs coin, collectively or in the piece, is in- 
sulted hy no less than one hundred and thirty distinct Slang 
words, from the humble brown (a halfpenny) to flimsies, or 
long-tailed ones, (baiik-note.s.) 

“ Money,” it has been well remarked, " the bare, simple word 
itself, has a sonorous, significant ring in its sound,’* and might 
have sufficed, one -would have imagined, for all ordinary purposes. 
But a vulgar or “ fast” society has thought differently, and so we 
have the Slang sjmonymes — ^beans, blunt, (i. e., specie, — not stiff 
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or rags, bank-notes,) beads, bkass, bustle, coppers, (copper 
money, or niised pence,) chink, chinkers, chips, corks, dibbs, 
DIN ABLY, BiMMOCK, BUST, PEATHEES, GENT, (siZver, — from argent,) 
haddock, (a purse of money,) horse nails, loaveb, loue, (tlie 
oldest Cant term for money,) mopussks, needful, noebings, 
(money collected in a hat by street-performers,) oohee, (gold,) 
PEWTER, PALM OIL, POSH, QUEEN’S PICTURES, QUIDS, RAGS, (bank- 
notes,) READY, or READY GILT, REDGB, (gold,) RHINO, ROWDY, 
SHINERS, (sovereigns,) skin, (a purse of money,) stiff, (paper, or 
biU of acceptance,) stuff, stumpy, tin, (silver,) wedge, (silver,) 
and YELLOW-BOYS, (sovereigns ;) — just forty -throe ■^mlgar equiva- 
lents for the simple word money. So attentive is Slang speech to 
financial matters, that there are seven terms for bad, or “ bogus” 
coin, (as our friends, the Americans, call it :) a case is a coun- 
terfeit five-shilling piece ; half a case represents half that sum ; 
GRAYS are halfpence made double for gambling purposes ; queer- 
soft is counterfeit or lead coin; scuofel refers to coated or 
spurious coin ; sheen is bad money of any desciiptiou ; and 
SINKERS bears the same and not inappropriate meaning. Flying 
the kite, or obtaining money on bills and promissory-notes, is 
closely connected with the allegorical expression of raising the 
WIND, which is a well-known phrase for procuring money by 
immediate sale, pledging, or by a forced loan. In winter or in 
summer any elderly gentleman who may have prospered in life is 
pronounced warm ; whilst an equivalent is immediately at hand 
in the phrase " his pockets ax’e well lined.” Each separate piece 
of money has its own Slang term, and often half a score of 
synonjnnes. To begin with that extremely humble coin, a 
farthing: first we have fadge, then fiddler, then gig, and 
lastly QUARTBREEN. A halfpenny is a brown or a madza 
SALTEE, (Cant,) or a mAg, or a pOsh, or a rap, — whence ihe 
popular pbrasoi “ I don’t care a rap.” The useful and universal 
penny has for Slang equivalents a copper, a saltee, (Cant,) and 
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a wiNJT. Twopence is a peuck, and threepence is either a 
THRUMS or a THSUPS. Fonrpence, or a groat, may in vulgar 
speech be termed a bit, a flag, or a joey. Sixpence is well repre- 
sented in street talk, and some of the slangisms are very comical 
— for instance, banby, benber, ceipple, and dowjtee ; then we 
have pye-buck, haxp a hog, kick, (thus “ two and a kick,” or 
2 s. 6d,,) lord op the manor, pig, pot, (the price of a pot of beer 
' — thus a half-a-crown is a “five pot piece,”) snid, sprat, sgw’s 
BABY, TANNEPi, TESTER, TIZZY, — sixteen Vulgar words to one coin. 
Scvenpence being an uncomiaon amount has only one Slang 
syuonyme, setter. The same remark applies to eighipeiice and 
ninepeiice, the former being only represented by otter, and the 
latter by the Cant phrase Nobba-saltee. Tenpence is dacha- 
SALTBB, and elevenpence dacha-one, — both Cant expi'essions. 
One shilling boasts eleven Slang e^iuivalcnts ; thus wo have 
EEONG, BOB, EEEAKY-LEG, deaner, GEN, (either froiB. argent, 
silver, or the back Slang,) hog, levy, peg, stag, teviss, and 
twelver. One shilling and sixpence is a KY-BOSH. Half-a- 
crown is known as an alderman, half a bull, half a tushe- 
EOON, and a madza caroon j whilst a croim piece, or five skil- 
lings, ms^j be called either a bull, or a caroon, or a cartwheel, or 
a COACHWHEEL, or a THiOK-iTNjOr a TUSHEEOON. The next advance 
in Slang money is ten shillings, or hulf-a-sovereign, which may be 
either pronounced as half a bean, half a couter, a madza 
POONA, or HALF A QUID. A sovereign, or twenty shillings, is a 
BEAN, CANARY, COUTER, FOOST, GOLDFINCH, JAMES, POONA, POR- 
TRiUT, QUID, a THIOK-DN, or a YELLOW-BOY. Guineas are nearly 
obsolete, yet the terms neds, and half neds, are still in use. 
Bank-notes are flimsies, long-tailed ones, or soft. A finup 
is a five-pound note. One hundred pounds, (or any other “round 
sum,”) quietly handed over as payment for services performed, is 
curiously termed “ a cool hundred,” Thus ends, with several 
omissions, this long list of Slang terms for the coins of the realm^ 
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which for copiousness, I will engage to say, is not equalled by 
any other vulgar or unauthorised language in Europe. 

The antiquity of many of these Slang names is remarkablc- 
WiNN was the vulgar term for a penny in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth j and tester, a sixpence, (formerly a shilling,) was the 
correct name in the days of Henry VIII. The reader, too, 
will have remarked the frequency of animals’ names as Slang 
terms for money. Little, as a modern writer has remarked, do 
the persons using these phrases know of their remote and some- 
what classical origin, which may, indeed, be traced to the period 
antecedent to that Avhen monarchs monopolised the surface of 
coined money with their own image and superscriptions. They 
are identical wnth the very name of money among the early 
Romans, which was pecunia, from peciis, a flock. The collections 
of coin-dealers amply shew that the figure of a hoo was anciently 
placed on a small silver coin ; and that that of a bull decorated 
larger ones of the same metal. These coins wmre frequently 
deeply crossed on the reverse ; this was for the convenience of casUy 
breaking them into two or more pieces, should the bargain for 
which they were employed require it, and the parties making it 
had no smtiller change bandy to complete the transaction. Thus 
we find that the half bull of the itinerant street-seller, or 
“ traveller,”* so far from being a phrase of modern invention, as 
is generally supposed, is in jjoint of fact referable to an era 
extremely remote. We may learn from Erizzo, in his Discorso, a 
further illustration of the proverb “that there is nothing new 
under the sun f for ho says that the Roman boys at the time of 
Hadrian tossed np their coppers and cried, “Head or ship of 
which tradition our heads cr tails” a,nd “ man or woman” is 
Certainly a less-refined version. We thence gather, however, that 
the prow of a vessel wonld appear to have been the more ordinaij 
dewe of the reverse of the brass coin of that ancient period. 

* See Dictionary, 
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There are many other Cant words directly from a classic source, 
as will be seen in the Dictionary. 

Shopheepen’ Slang is perhaps the most offensive of all Slang. 
It is not a casual eyesore, as newspaper Slang, neither is it an 
occasional discomfort to the ear, as in the case of some vulgar* 
byword of the street ; but it is a perpetual nuisance, and stares 
you in the face on tradesmen s invoices, on labels in the shop- 
windows, and placards on the hoardings, in posters against the 
house next to your own door — if it happens to be empty for a 
few wrecks — and in bills thrust into your hand, as you peaceably 
Avalk through the streets. Under your door, and down your 
area, Slang hand-bills are dropped by some pushing tradesman ; 
and for the thousandth time you are called upon to learn that 
an ALARMING SACRIFICE is taking place in the next street; that 
piices are down* again ; that, in consequence of some other 
tradesman not driving a roaring trade, being, in fact, sold 
UP, and for the tune being a resident in burdon’s hotel, 
(Whitccross-Street Prison,) the pushing tradesman wishes to 
sell out at AWFULLY LOW PRICES, “ to the kind patrons, and 
numerous customers,” &c. &c., “that have on eveiy occasion,” 
&c. (fee. In tMs Slang any occupation or calling is termed a 
LINE, — thus, the “ building line.” A tailor usurps to himself 
a good deal of Slang. Amongst operatives he is called a snip, or 
a STEEL-EAR DRIVER by the world, a ninth p^uaT of a man ; 
and by the young collegian, or “ fast” man, a sufferer. If ho 
takes army contracts, it is sank work ; if he is a slop tailor, he 
is a SPRINGER UP, and his garments are blown together. Per- 
quisites with him are spiffs, and remnants of cloth peaking, or 
cabbage. The per-centage he allows to his assistants (or counter 
jumpers) on the sale of old-frshioned articles is termed tinge. 
If he pays his workmen in goods, or gives them tickets upon 
other tradesmen, with whom he shares the profit, he is Soon 
known as a tommy master. If his business succeeds, it takes ; 
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if neglected, it becomes shaky, and goes to pot ; if be is deceived 
by a creditor, (a not by any means unusual circumstance,) be is 
LET IN, or, as it is sometimes varied, taken in. I need scarcely 
remark that any credit be may give is termed tick. 

Operatives^ or Woi'hiient's Slang, in quality, is but slightly 
removed from tradesmen’s Slang. When belonging to tbe same 
shop or factory, they geapt there, and are beothee chips. They 
generally dine at slap-bang shops, and are often paid at tojimy 
SHOPS. At the nearest pub, or public-house, they generally have 
a scoEE CHALKED TP agaiust them, which has to be wiped off 
regularly on the Saturday night. When out of work, they borrow 
a word from the flunkey vocabulary, and desciibe themselves as 
being out op collaPu They term each other flints and dungs, 
if they are “society” or “non-society” men. Their salary is a 
SCREW, and to be discharged is to get the sack. When they 
quit •work, they knock off ; and when out of employ, they ask 
if any hands are wauled. Fat is the vulgar synonyme for per- 
quisites ; ELBow-GEBASE Signifies labour ; and saint Monday is 
the favourite day of the w’eek. Names of animals figure plenti- 
fully in the ■H'orkuian’s vocabulary ; thus we have goose, a 
tailor’s smoothing-iron ; sheep’s-poot, an iron hammer ; sow, a 
receptacle for molten iron, whilst the metal poured from it is 
termed pig. I have often thought that many of the Slang terms 
for money originally came from the worshop, thus — beads, from 
the ironmonger ; chips, from the carpenter j dust, from the 
goldsmith ; peathkrs, from the upholsterer ; horse-nails, from 
the farrier; haddock, from the fishmonger; and tanner, from 
the leather-dresser. The subject is curious. Allow me to call 
the attention of numismatists to it. 

There yet remain several distinct divisions of Slang to be 
examined : — the Slang of the stable, or joclcey Slang ; the Slang 
of the jjrtse ring ; the Slang of servitude, or Jlunlcegdom,; 

OP ^reet Slang; the Slang of softened oatlis; and the 
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Slang of iiiioxiccition. I shall only examine the last two. If 
socielj’, as has been remarkerl, is a sham, from the rnlgur 
foundation of commonalty to the crowning summit of royalty, 
especially do we perceive the justness of the remark in the 
►Slang makeshifts for oaths, and sham exclamations for passion 
and temper. These apologies for feeling are a disgrace to our 
vernacular, although it is some satisfaction to know that they 
serve the purpose of reducing the stock of national profanity. 
‘‘Yon EE ELOWED,” or “I’U EE ELOWED IF,” tl'c., is an cxclama* 
tion often heard in tlie streets. Blaefs, or “like elazes,” came 
probably from the army. Blast, too, although in general wlgar 
use, may have had a like origin ; so may the plrrase, “ I wish I 
may be shot, if,” &c. Blow me tight, is a very windy and 
common exclamation. The same may be said of stejicjs mk 
LUCKY, NEVER TRUST ME, and SO HELP ME DAVY ; the latter 
derived from the truer old pdirase, 1 ’ll take my bav y on ’t — i. e., 
my ajldavif, davy being a corruption of that word. By golly, 
CtOl darn it, and so help me bob, are evident shams for profane 
oatha Nation is but a softening of thnnnation ; and OD, wdiether 
used in od drat it, or od’s blood, is but an apology for the 
name of the Deity. Marry, a term of asseveration in conunon 
use, was originallyj in Popish times, a mode of swearing by the 
Virgin Alary; q. d., hy Alary. — So also marrow-bones, for the 
knees. I’ll bring him down upon Ms marroiv-hones — i.e., I’ll 
make him bend his knees as he docs to the Virgin Mary. The 
Irish x>hrase, bad scran to yer ! is equivalent to wisMng a 
irerson bad food. “I’m sniggered if you will,” and “I’m 
JIGGERED^” arc other stupid forms of mild swearing, — ^fearful of 
committing an open profanity, yet slily nibbling at the sin. 
Both DEUCE and dickens are vulgar old synonymes for the 
devil ; and zounds is an abbreviation of god’s wounds, — a very 
ancient Catholic oath. 

In a casual survey of the territory of Slang, it is curious to 
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observe liow well represented are tbe familiar wants and failings 
of life. First, there is monej’’, with one hundred and twenty 
Slang terms and synonymes ; then comes drink, from small beer 
to champagne j and nest, as a very natural sequence, intoxication ^ 
and fuddlement generally, with some half a hundred vulgar terms, 
graduating the scale of drunkenness from a slight inebriation, to 
the soaky state of gutterdom and stretcherdom, — I pray the 
reader to forgive the expressions. The Slang synonymes for mild 
intoxication are certainly very choice, — they are beery, bemuset), 

BOOZY, BOSKY, EUEPY, CORNED, FOGGY, FOTT, FRESH, HAZY, ELE- 
VATED, KISKY, BUSHY, MOONY, MUGGY, MUZZY, ON, SCREWED, 
STEWED, TIGHT, and wiNEY. A higher or more intense state of 
beastliness is represented by the expressions, podgy, eearoered, 

BLUED, CUT, PRIMED, LUMPY, PLOUGHED, MUDDLED, OBFUSCATED, 
SWIPEY, THREE SHEETS IN THE WIND, and TOP-HEAVY. But tile 
climax of fuddlement is only obtained when the disguised indi- 
vidual can’t see a HOLE IN A LADDER, or W'hcu he is all MOPS 
AND BROOMS, OV OFF HIS NUT, Or with his M.ilN-BRACE WELL 
SPLICED, or with the sun in his ey^es, or w'hen he has lapped 
THE GUTTER, and got the gravel bash, or on the ban-tan, or 
on the RE-RAW, or when he is sewed up, or regularly scammered, 
— then, and not till then, is he entitled, in vulgar society, to the 
title of LUSHiNQTON, Or recommended to put in the pin. 
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de^ntafions are fjejicralh/ i'Mbxki, ti(rMr[pppo77^ mett/phor and ftmn^yid 
uiliiBionBj and other tl^an iUfect ety^nologieal eonnexion. Such uKudous 
and fancies are esBenfJalhj tinipt)r€mj or lueol; thc^ rapidly pass out of 
the puUic Mind: the word rcma?*tiSy whih the Ixy to its orighi is lost 
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A I, £irsfc."rate, tlie veiy Lesfc ; bhe's a piiine glil, she is ; she is A s/' — 
Sum SlicL The higliest c]assifical.i<;n of ships at Llojcfs; coniuion 
term m the United SSfcates ; also at Li'ierpool and other English 
ports. Anotherj^ even muie mtensitive^ iuim is, class, letter A. 

No. I. 

ABIGAIL, a lady’s-maid; derived from old comedies. 

ABOUT BIGHT, to do tho thing about eight,” t£., to do it properly, 
soundly, correctly ; he guv it Im about eight," i-e., he heat him 
severely. 

AEEAM-MAN, a vagabond, such as were driven to beg about the country 
after the dissolution o£ the monasteries. — See bess o’ bbdlah, infra. 
They are well described under the title of JBeeUum Beggars. — Shah- 
speards IC Bear ii. 3. 

And these, wbat nanie or title e^3r they bear, 

JarkiiiAn, or Patneo, Cranko, or Cl .lupei -dudgeon, 

Prater, or abr ; I ^peak to all 

That stand in fur electron tor tho title 

01 king oi beggars /’— and Fieteher^s Begg, Bash ii. x. 

It appears to have been the practice in former days to allow certain 
inmates of Bethlehem Hospital to have fixed days ''Ho go begging;” 
hence impostors were said to abeaiiam” (the Abraham Ward 

in Bedlam having for its inmates these mendicant lunatics) when they 
pretended they were licensed beggars in behalf of the hospital.— 
review of 2d edition of this work m The Bookseller^ May 26, i860. 

Abandannab, aBaVNdanxad (abandoned) boy,” is one who picks 
pockets of bandanna hanclkcrclnefs.— 

E 
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AljRAM'SHAM, or sham abraham, to feign sickness or distress. Froni 
abraM'Mak^ tlie ancient Cant term for a begging impostor, or one who 
pretended to have been mad. — Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy^ vol. 
i. p. 360. When Abiaham iSTewland was Cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land; and signed their notes, it was sung 

** T have heard people say 
That SHAM ABRAHAM yoli may. 

But you mustn’t sham abraham ISfewland.” 

ABSQUATULATE, to run away, or abscond; a hybrid AmeHcan expres 
sion, from the Latin a6, and squat,*’ to settle. 

ACRES, a coward. 

ADAM’S ALE, water. — English. The Scotch term is adah’s wine. 

ADMIRAL OP THE RED/' a person whose very red face evinces a 
fondness for strong potations. 

APPrGRAPHY. fits to an AFFYaHAFHT/* i.e.y to a nicety — to a T. 

AFTEPblTOOiSr FARMER, one who wastes his best opportunity, and 
drives off the large end of his work to the little end of his time. 

AGQERAWATOR, (corruption of Aggramtor,) the greasy lock of hair in 
vogue among costermongers and other street folk, w’’orn twisted from 
the temple back towards the ear. They are also, from a supposed 
resemblance in form, termed Newgate knockers, which sce.—Sala's 
Gaslight, Slq. 

AEIEYBO, a slang phrase used in the following manner : — He beats 
AKEYEO, and AKEYBO beat the devil.** 

ALBERTOPOLIS, a facetious appellation given by the Londoners to the 
Kensington Gore district. 

ALDERMAN, a half crown — possibly from its rotundity. 

ALDERMAN, a turkey; ^^aederman in chains/* a turkey hung with 
sausages. 

ALL, equal, a term used in various games; thus, if both parties have 
scored six points each, the marker cries, Six all! ” 

** ALL OP A HUGH ! all on one side ; falling with a thump ; the word 
HUGH being pronounced with a grunt. — Suffolk. 

ALL MY EYE,” answer of astonishment to an impi^obable story; ^'all 
MY EYE AND BETTY MARTIN,” a vulgar phrase with similar meaning, 
said to be the commencement of a Popish prayer to Bt Martin, Oh, 
mihi, beate Martine,” and fallen into discredit at the Reformation. 

ALL OUT, ‘^by far;** — ‘^he was all out the best of the lot.** Old — 
frequently used by Burton in hia Anatomy of Melancholy. 

ALL-OVEEISH, neither sick nor well, the premonitory symptoms of 
illness, 

ALL-ROUNDER, the fashionable shirt collar of the present time ■worn 
meeting in front. 

ALL SERENE, an ejaculation of acquiescence.-- serene. 

aLLS> tap-4roppings, refuse spirits sold at a cheap rate in gin-palaces,*— 
Sefi LOVBAGE. 
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ALL THEREj in strict fashion, first-rate, to tlxe Diark;"^ a vulgar 
person ^\ould speak of a spruce, showily-dressed female as being all- 
thi:re. Anaitisan would use the same phrase to express the capa- 
bilities of a skilful fellow-workman. Sometimes all the way riiiiiKU. 
A modem song has — 

** Says little Tom Sayers, * If the bines do not stay ua, 

I ni lead him a dance for the Island , 

Tie shall see how we hg'ht heic in nty land ! 

We're all the w\y TiibnE m tne Island. 

Althoujjfh he’s so tall, be 
Shall 5 'et teel my inawlcy 
Ere I give up the “ Belt” ol the Island ’ ” 

ALL TO PIECES,’^ utterly, excessively; ^^he boat him all to pieces/' 
i e,, excelled or surpassed him exceedingly, 

ALL TO SMASH,’’ or “ gone to pieces,” bankrupt, or smashed to pieces. 
— SomemeUlilre. 

ALMIGHTY DOLLAR, an Amenran expression for the power 01 
money/’ first introduced by ^yashmgtor^ Irving in 1 S3 7.* 
AMIISTADAD, a quaker, from old comedies. 

ANDREW MILLAR, a ship of w^t.—Scu, 

AN’T, or ain’t, the vulgar abbreviation of am not/’ or are not,” 
ANOINTED, used in a bad sense, to express emin out raRcaliiy in any our ; 

ANorNTED sooundiel,” as if he were the king of scoundrels. — Irhk, 
ANOINTING, a good beating. 

ANONYMA, a lady of the demhmonde — or worse — a pretty horse-breaker. 
— Times, Incognita \vas the term at first. 

ANY HOW, in any way, or at any rate, bad; ^^he went on any how/’ 
badly or indifferently, 

ANTISCRIPTURAL, oaths, foul language, 

"'^APARTMENTS TO LET/’ said of one tvIio has a somewhat empty 
head, 

APOSTLE’S GROVE, the London district knowm as St John’s Wood. 

APOSTLES, The Twelve, the last t%yelve names on the Poll, or 
Ordinary Degree ” List at the Cambridge Examinations, when it was 
arranged in order of merit, and not alphabetically, and in classes, as at 
present ; so called from there being post alies, after the others, f — See 

POLL. 

^ The idea of this phrase, at any rate, is far older than the tinie of JBm 

Jon&on*s EpViiU to EUzaheth^ Countms of radlaridy commences thus 

** Whilst that for which rdl virtue now is sold, 

And almost every vice, ahnightie goldT 

t The last of all was called St Paul, (or Saint Poll,) as being the least of the apostles?, 
and “ not nieot to be called an apostle,” (see 1 Cor. xv. 9.) As in the “ Honour” hst, 
(>(5 Gulf,) students wao had failed only slightly in one or more subjects were occasion- 
ally allowed thoir degrees, and these weio termed jeleoant extracts.-— Ifniv, 
Slung, 
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APPLE-PIE BED5 a trick played at schools on new comers, or on any 
boy diwhked by the rest* One of the sheets is removed, and the other 
is doubled in the middle, so that both edges are brought to the top, 
and look as if both sheets were there ; but the unhappy occupant is 
pi evented getting more than half way down, and his night’s rest is in 
all xn'obability spoiled* 

APPLE'CAHT, down with Ms apple-oab.t/’ upset him. — North, 

APPLE-PIE ORDER, in exact or very nice order. 

APtTICLE, derisive term for a weak specimen of humanity. 

ARY, corruption of ever a/’ e’er a;” ary one, e’er a one. 

AS YOU WERE,” a military phxvise in drilling; used in a Slang sense to 
one who is going on too fast in his as&eitions, and wants recalling to 
moderation* 

ATOMY, a diniinutive or defoimied person. From anatomy* 

ATTACK, to carve, or commence operations on; “attack that beef, and 
oblige ’ ” 

ATTIC, the head; “queer in the attic,” intoxicated. — Purjilktic, 

AUNT SALLY, a favourite game on race-courses and at fairs, consisting of 
a \vooden head mounted on a stick, firmly fixed in the ground ; in the 
nose of which, or rather in that part of the facial arrangement of 
AUNT SALLY which is generally considered incomplete wdbjiuui a nasal 
projection, a tobacco pipe is inserted. The fun consists in sheading at 
a distance and demolishing aunt sally’s pipc-clay projection with 
short bludgeons, very similar to the half of a bi com handle. The 
Duke of Beaufoit is a “crack hand” at smashing pipe noses; and his 
performances a few years ago on Brighton race-conrsc are yet fresh 
in remembrance. Aunt Sally proprietors are indebted to the noble 
duke for having brought the game into fashionable notoriety, 

AVAST, a sailor’s phrase for stop, shut up, go away, — apparently connected 
with the old Cemt, BYNon a waste; or from the Italian^ basta, hold ! 
enough. 

AWAKE, or ply, knowing, thoroughly understanding, not ignorant of. The 
phi'ase vaUE awake carries the same meaning in ordinary conversation. 

AWFUL, (or, with the Cockneys, orrul,) a senseless expletive, used to in- 
tensify a description of anything good or bad; “ what an awrul fine 
woman 1 ” how handsome, or showy ! 

Abea-sneak, a boy thief who commits depredations upon kitchens and 
crow. 

Argot, a term used amongst London thieves for their secret or Cant lan- 
guage. JFVmcAr teinn for Slang. 

Autumn, a Slang term for an execution by hanging. When the drop was 
introduced instead of the old gallows, cart, and ladder, and a man was 
for the first time “ turned-oii*” in the present fashion, the mob were 
so pleased with the invention that they spoke of the operation as at 
AuStTMi^, or the fall of the leaf, {m,. the drop,) vith the man about 
to be hanged 
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AXS, to ask. — Saxon^ ACSIAH. 

AYAHj a lady’s-maid or Durse. — J nglo-Indkm^ 

BABESj the lowest order of knock-outs, (which who are prevailed 
upon not to give opposing biddings at auctions, in consideratiun of 
tiioir receiving a sinail sum, (from one shilling ia half-a eiowiij) and a 
certain quantity of beer. Babes exist in Baltimore, U.S., where they 
are known as blackguards and rowdies/’ 

BACK, to suppoit, or money on a particular horse in a race. Th^^ 

terra is very generally used m the ‘‘'ring,” as well as on the turf.” 

BACK OUT, to retreut from a difficulty; the reverse of go ahead. Meta- 
phor horroved from -che stables, 

BACK SLANG IT/' to go out the back way. 

BACK-HANDER, a blow on the face with the back of the hand, a back- 
handed tip. Also a drink out of turn, as when a gi^ecdy person delays 
the decanter to get a second glass. 

BACKER,, one who bets, or lays'* hiS money, on a favourite hoise; a one- 
sided supporter in a contest. Sjjorting, and very general. 

BACON, to save one’s bacon,” to escape. 

BAD, to go to the bad,” to deteriorate in chnractci'’, be ruined. Yirgil 
has an exactly similar phrase, in jycjuB nitre, 

BADMINTON, blood, — properly a peculiar kind of claret-cup invented at 
the Duke of Beaufort’s seat of that name. Badjuinton pioper is made 
of claret, sugar, spice, and ciiciiiabor peel iced, and is ii>ed by the 
Priise Ring as a synonyme for blood out of compliment to a weil-knowm 
patron. 

EAFPATY, calico. Used in the drapery trade. 

BAGMAN, a commercial traveller. 

BAGS, trousers. Trousers of an extensive pattern, or exaggerated fashion- 
able cut, have latel5^ been termed howlinghbaos, but only when the 
style has been veiy loud^ The word is probably an abbreviation for 
b-mbags. To have the BAGS off,” to be of age and one's own master, 
to have plenty of money. ** Bags of mtsteky” is another j>hrase iu 
frequent use. 

BAKE, he’s only half baked,” i.e., soft, inexperienced. 

BAKER'S DOZEN, This consists of thirteen or fourteen; the surplus 
number, called the mhrmd, being thrown in for fear of incurring the 
penalty for short weight. To ^"give a man a baki;f/s dozen,” in a 
Slang sense, means to give him an extra good beating or pummelling. 

BALAAM, printers’ Slang for matter kept in tjqie about monstrous pro- 
duetiouB of nature, &c,, to fill up spaces in newspapers that would 
otherwise be vacant. The term babaam-box has long been used m 
BliieJmood as the name of the depository fox- rejected articles. Evi- 
dently from Numbers zxii. SO, and denoting the speech of an ass,” 
or any story difficult of deglutition, not contained in Scripture. 


Pack Jump, a back window, — Prison fern. 
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BALD-FACED STAG; a term of derision applied to a pex'son with a bald 
head. Also, still more coarsely, blabdee-op-lard.’' Another name 
is Marquis of Granby/' which see^ 

BALE DP ! the Australian bushi-angers' Stand and deliver ! " now im- 
ported into the stieets of London as a synonyme for Stop ! 

BALLAMBANGJANG, The Straits of Ballambangjang, though unno- 
ticed by geographers, are frequently mentioned in sailors’ yarns as 
being so narrow, and the rocks on each side so crowded with trees 
inhabited by monkeys, that the ship’s yards cannot be squaied, on 
account of the monkeys’ tails getting jammed into, and chokmg up, 
the brace blocks. — Sea^ 

BALMY, insane. 

BALMY, sleep; ^^have a dose of the balmy ” — go to sleep. 

BAMBOOING, a boating — ^from the instrument employed. 

BAMBOOZLE, to deceive, make fun of, or cheat a person ; alibreviated to 
BAM, which is used also as a substantive — a deception, a sham, a sell.” 
Swift says bamboozle was invented by a nobleman in the reign of 
Charles II.; bub this I conceive to be an error. The probability is 
that a nobleman first med it in polite society. The term is derived 
from the Gipdc&. 

BANDED, hungry. 

BANDY, or cpjpple, a sixpence, so called from this coin being generally 
bent or crooked; old term for flimsy or bad cloth, temp. Q. Elizabeth. 

BANG, to excel or surpass; banging, great or thumping. 

BANG-UP, first-rate. 

BANK, to put in a place of safety. Bank the rag,” i.e., secure the note. 

BANTLING, a child; stated in Bacchm and Vemos, 1737, and by Gi*o$c, to 
be a Cant term. 

BANYAN-DAY^ a day on which no meat is served out for rations; prob- 
ably derived from the banians, a Hindoo caste, who abstain from 
animal food, — Sea, 

BAR, or BARRING, excepting ; in common use in the betting-ring ; I bet 
against the field bar two.” The Irish use of barrin’ is veiy similar. 

BARBER’S CAT, said of a half -starved, sickly-Iooking person, in connexion 
with an expression too coarse to print. 

BARKER, a man employed to cry at the doors of " gaffs,” shows, and 
puffing shops, to enbice people inside. 

BARNACLES, a pair of spectacles; corruption of binootoi. Derived 
by some from the barnacle,* a kind of conical shell adhering to 
ships’ bottoms. Hence a marine term for goggles, which they resemble 
in shape, and for which they are used by sailors in case of ophthalmic 
derangement. 

♦ Zepa» Anatifiva, 

Ball, ptison allowance, viz., six ounces of meat. 

Babkino-Ieon, a nistoL Term used by footpads. 
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BAENEY, a lahk» spbee, rough, eujoyment; *^get up a babney/^ to have 
a lark/' Also, a deception, a cboss." 

BARNEY, a mob, a crowd 

EARN-STORMERS, theatrical performers who travel the country and act 
in barns, selecting short and frantic pieces to suit the rustic taste, — 
Theatrical. 

BARRIKIN5 jargon, speech, or discourse? can’t tumble to that 

BAimiKiN,” we don’t understand Avhat he says. Miege culls it a 
sort of stuff ; ” Old French^ babacan* 

BASH, to beat, thrash; ^^BASniNa a donna,” beating a woman; originally 
a provincial word, and clnedy applied to the practice of beating walnut 
trees, when in bud, with long poles, to increase their productiveness. 
Hence the We>st country pioverb — 

A woa'ian, a whelp, and a vralnut tree* 

The moie you bash 'em, the bettor they be/' 

BASTE, to beat, property to pour gravy on roasting meat to teep it from 
burning. Also, a sewing term. 

BASTILE, the workhouse. General name for ^^the Union” amongst the 
lower orders of the North. Formerly used to denote a piison, or 
lock-up;” but its abbreviated form, steel, is now the favourite 
expression with the lower orders. 

BAT, on his own bat/' on his own account . — See hook. 

BATS, a pair of bad boots. 

BATTER, wear and tear ; “ can’t stand the battek,” a.c., not equal to the 
task ; on the batter,” literally on the streets,” or given up to 
roistering and debauchery. 

BATTLES, the students’ term at Oxford for rations. At Cambridge, 
coMiioiJs. Qy. Battells. 

BATTY, wages, perquisites. Derived from batta, an extra pay given to 
soldiers while serving in India. 

BATTY-FANQ, to beat; batty-Eaxoxng, a beating; also BATTEE-PAm 
Used metaphorically as early as 1680. 

So hiitt&r fang^d aud belabour'd with tong'Ue mettle, that he was weary of his 
life.'’ — Taylor* is 103D, 

BAZAAR, a shop or counter. Gip^y and Hindoo^ a market. 

BEACH-COMBER, a fellow who prowls about the sea-shore to plunder 
wrecks, and pick up waifs and strays of any kmd. — Sea. 

BEAK, a magistrate, judge, or policeman ; to baffle the beak,” to get re- 
manded. Ancient Cant, beok* Saccon, beau, a necklace or gold cob 
lar— emblem of authority. Sir John Fielding was called the BLmn- 
BEAii in the last century. Query^ if connected with the Italian becco, 
which means a (bird’s) heal\ and also a blockheads See^ however, 
under w’alkee ! for another derivation. 

Beakeb-Hunteb, a stealer of poultry. 
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BEANS, money; haddock of beans,’* a purse of money; formerly,, 
BEAN meant a guinea; French^ biENS^ property; also used as a syno- 
nyme for bbicjk:, which Bee. 

BEAU, one who contracts to deliver or sell a certain quantity of stock in 
the public funds on a forthcoming day at a stated place, but who does 
not possess it^ trusting to a decline in public securities to enable him 
to fulfil the agi'eement and realise a profit, — bull. Both words 
are Slang terms on the Stock Exchange^ and are frequently used in the 
business columns of newspapers. 

** Be who sells that of wliich he is not possessed is proverbialls^ said to sell the 
$kin before he has cauf^ht the beak. It was the practioe of stock-jobbers, 
111 the year 1720, to eutei into a conlraot for transferring South Sea stock 
at a future time lor a certain puce; hut he who contracted to sell had tro- 
quently no stock to transfer, nor did he who bor\^lit intend to receive any 
in consequence of bis the seller was, therefore, callci. a bfab, in 

allusion to the proverb, and the bu>er a bull, peihapB only as a similar dis- 
tinction, The eon ti act was merely a wager, to ho detennincd by the vise 
or fall of stock ; if it rose, tho seller jDaid the difi'erenco to the buyer, pro- 
portioned to the sum determined by the same computation to tho seller — 
IVco ton on Pope, 

BEARGERED, to be drunk. 

BEAT, the allotted range traversed by a policeman on duty. 

BEAT, or beat-hollow, to surpass or excel ; also “ beat into fits.” 

BEAT, “ DEAD-BEAT,” wholly worn out, done for. 

BEATER-CASES, hoots. Nearly obsolete. 

BEAVER, old street term for a hat; ooss is the modern word, eeavets, 
except in the country, having fallen into disuse. 

BE-BLOWED, a windy exclamation equivalent to an oath. — See blow-me. 

BED-POST, “in the twinkling of a BEn-POST,” in a moment, or very quickly. 
Originally bed-stapp, a stick placed vertically in the frame of a bed to 
keep the bedding in its place. — ShadweWs Virtuoso, 1676, act L, scene i. 
This was used sometimes as a defensive weapon. 

BED-PAGOT, a contemptuous term for a hed-fellow. — See pagot. 

BEDFORDSHIRE, bed ; when a person says, “ I’m off for eedpordshiee,” 
he means that he is going to bed. 

BEE, “ to have a bee in one’s bonnet," i.e., to be not exactly sane. 

BEEBEE, a lady. — Anglo-Indian. 

BEEP-HEADED, stupid. 

BEEFY, unduly thick or fat, commonly said of women's ancles, — See 

MULLINGAR, 

BEERY, intoxicated, or fuddled with beer. 

BEESWAX, poor soft cheese. 

BEETLE-CRUSHER, or squasher, a large flat foot. Tho expre.ssion was 
first used in one of Mr Leech’s caricatures in Punch. 

BEGGAR’S VELVET, downy particles which accumulate under furniture 
from the negligepoe of house-maids. Otherwise called slut's-wood. 
BELCBERi a handkercHof.-— See upder BiLLy for description. 
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BELL, 0 song. Tramps’ term, 

BELLOWS, the lungs. Bellowseb, a blow in the " wind,” or pit of the 
stomach ; tolling one’s breath away. 

“ BELLOWS TO MEND,” said of a person out of breath. 

BELLY-TIMBER, food, or “grub.” 

BELLY-VENGEANCE, small sour beer, apt to cause gastralgia, 

BEMUSE, to fuddle one’s-self %v’ith drink, “•bemu.sikq himself with beer,” 
&c, — Sufa's GanUffht and Daylight, p. SOS. 

BEN, a benefit. — Thcatncal. 

BEND, “that’s above my beud,” i.e., beyond my power, too expensive, or 
too difficult for me to pei form. 

BENDER, a sixpence, — from its liability to bend. 

BENDER, the arm; “over the eenuet!,” sjmonymous with “over the 
left.” — See OVER. Also an ironical exclamation similar to walker J 

BENDIGO, a rough fur cap w'orn in the midland counties, named after a 
noted pugilist of that name. 

BENE, good, — Ancient Cant; benae was the comparative, — See bone, 
Latin. 

BENEDICT, a married man. 

BEN.JAMIN, a coat. Foimeiiy termed a Joseph, in allusion, perhaps, to 
Joseph’s coat of many colours. — See upx"ER-I)ENJa2iin. 

BEN JOLTRAM, brown bread and skimmed niiikj a Norfolk term for a 
ploughboy's breakfast. 

BENJY, a waistcoat, — the diminutive of benjamin. 

EEONG, a shilling. — See saltbe. — Lingua Franca. 

BESS. — See beown-bess. 

BESS-O’-BEDLAM, a lunatic vagrant.— AV/oZA 

BEST, to get the better or “best” of a man in any way — not neces-saiily to 
cheat — to have the be.st of a bargain. Bested, taken in, or defrauded. 
Bestee, a low betting cheat. 

BETTER, more ; “ how far is it to town ? ” “ Oh, butter ’n a mile.” — 
Saxon and Old Rnglish, now a vulgarism. 

BETTING ROUND. -S'ee book, and book-maeing. 

B. FLATS, bugs. — Uomparc E, sharps. 

EIBLE-CAERIER, a person who sells songs without singing them. — Seven 
Diah. 

BIG, “to look BIG,” to assume an inflated address, or manner; “to talk 
BIG,” i.e., boastingly, or with an “ extensive ” air. 

“ BIG -BIRD, TO GET THE,” i.c., to be hissed, as actors occasionally are by 
the “ gods.” — Fheat. Slang 

Bellowsbd, oy laggse, transported. 

Ben Cull, a friend, or “ pal,” — MUlhank Pen.ilentia't'y. 

Betty, a ^eleton key, or picklock. — Old Pnspa CanU 
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BIG-HOUSE, the workiouse, — a phrase used by the very poor. 

BIG-WIG, a person in authority or office. 

BILBO, a sword; abbrev. of ^^bxlboa blade.'" Spanish swords were an- 
ciently very celebi-atetl, especially those of Toledo, Bilboa, &c. 

BILK, a cheat, ora swindler. Formerly in geneial use, now confined to 
the streets, where it is very common. bilaican. 

BILK, to defraud, or obtain goods, &c., without paying for them; 'Ho 
BILK the schoolmaster," to get information or expeidence without pay- 
ing for it* 

BILLINGSGATE, (when applied to speech,) foul and coarse language* 
Not many years since, one of the Loudon notorieties was to heai the 
* flshvvomen at Billingsgate abuse each other. The anecdote of Dr 
Johnson and the Billingsgate virago is well known. 

BILLY, a silk pocket-handkerchief. — *Scote7i, — See wife. 

A list of the Slang terms desciiptive of the various patterns ot 
handlcerchiefs, pocket and neck, is here subjoined: — 

Eelohee, darkish blue ground, lai'ge round white spots, with a 
spot in the centre of darker blue than the ground. This was 
adopted by Jim Belcher, the pugilist, and soon became popu- 
lar amongst the fancy." 

Bieb’s-eye wipe, same as preceding. 

Blood-red fancy, red. 

Blue billy, blue ground with white spots. 

Cream fancy, any pattern on a w’hite ground. 

Green king’s man, any pattern on a green ground. 

Bandal’s man, green, with white spots; named after Jack Bandal, 
pugilist, 

Water’s man, sky coloured. 

Yellow fancy, yellow, with white spots. 

Yellow man, aU yellow. 

BILLY-BARLOW, a street clown; sometimes termed a JXM crow, or 
saltimbanoo, — so called from the hero of a Slang song, — Bulwer's Paul 
CUfford.—Billj was a real person, semi-idiotic, and, though in dirt and 
rags, fancied himself a swell of the first water. Occasionally he came 
out with real witticisms. He was a well-known street character about 
the east end of London, and died in Whitechapel Workhouse. — (F.) 

BILLY-COCE, a hat of the Jim Crow or "wide-awake " description, prin- 
cipally worn by carters* 

BINGY, a term largely used in the butter trade to denote bad ropy butter; 
nearly equivalent to vxnnxed. 

BINGO, brandy. — Bulwer*$ Paul Clifford. 

BIED-OAQE, a four-wheeled cab. 

Billy, a policeman’s staff* 

Billy, stolen metal of any kind. 

Billy-hunting, buying old metal, —Slee billy-fenceb. 

BiLLY-iFENOEB, a marin©-sto3l*e dealer. 
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BIT, foiirpence; in America 12| cents are called a bit, and a defaced 2( 
cent i>iecc is termed a L03ya bit. A bit is the sniallest coin in Jcimaica 
eq^ual to 6d. 

BIT, money. Charles Bannister, the witty singer and actor, one day meet 
ing a Bow -Street runner with a man in custody, asked uhat tli« 
prisoner had done ; and being told that he had stolen a bridle, anr 
had been detected in the act of selling it, said, ** Ah J then, he wan tec 
to touch the bit/* 

BITCH, tea; “a bitoh party,” a tea-drinking. — Ox^foni. 

BITE, a cheat; a Yorkshire bite,” a cheating fellow from that county 
— North; also old Slang — ^used hjRo 2 >e, Swift says it oiigmated with 
a nobleman in his day. 

BITE, to cheat; be bitten,” to be taken in or imiJosed upon. Origin- 
ally a Gipsy term .'^- — See Bacchvs mid Vemis, 

BITTERS, ‘Ho do bitters,” to drink beer. — 0<eforch 

BITTOCK, a distance of very undecided length. If a north countryman 
be asked the distance to a place, he will most probably reply, '* a mile 
and a bittock; ** and the latter may be coiioidered any distance from 
one hundred yards to ten miles 1 

E. K. S. Military olfleers in mnfti, when out on a spree, and not wishing 
their i>rofession to be known, speak of their barracks as$ the B. K s. 

BIVVY, or GATTER, beer; “shant of bivvy,” a pot or quart of beer. In 
Suftblk, the afternoon refreshment of reapers is called bevbh. It is 
also an old English term. 

IS none <if those same ordinary caters, that will devour three breakfasts, 
and as many dinners, without any piejndice their BhvmiB, drmkings, or 
suppers .”— and Fltichey's rFoiatui Su(er, i 3 , 

Both words are probably from the Italian, bevebe^ BERK. Latin, 
BiBEBE. English, beverage. 

BLACK AND WHITE,” handwriting, or print. 

ELACK-A" VISED, having a very dark complexion. 

BLACKBIRD-CATCHING, Slang for the slave-trade. 

BLACK DIAMONDS, coals; talented persons of dingy or unpolished ex- 
terior; rough jewels. 

BLACK-LEG, a rascal, swindler, or card cheat. The deiivation of this 
term was solemnly argued before the full court of Queen’s Bench, 
upon a motion for a new trial for libel, but was not decided by the 
learned tribunal. Probably it is from the custom of sporting and turf 
men wearing black top-boots. Hence black-leg came to be the phi'ose 
for a professional sporting man. 

* Cross-bitdr, for a cheat, contmiially occurs in writers of the sixteenth century. 

N. Bailey has cross-bite, a di^’anpointment, probably tho primary sens© ; and bite is 

very probably a contmetion of this — 8m A'am's s, v. 

Bit, a purse, or any sum of money, — Prison Cant. 

Bit-faker, or TOiiker out, a coiner of bad money. 

BLAOKBKERY-swAaGER, a person who hawks tapes, bdotJaces, &c. 
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BLACK-SHEEP, a bad lot/’ ^^maiwais Bitjet;'* also a workman who re- 
fuses to join in a strike. 

BLACK-STRAP, port wine. 

BLACKGUARD, a low, or dirty fellow. 

Cant woril among-sh the vulgar, "by which is implied a dirty fellow of the 
meanest kind, Dr Johnson says, and he cites only the modem authority 
of Swilb. But the introdtietion ot tins word into oin Linguago belongs n<kt 
to the vulgar, ana ics moio th.in a contuiy prioi to the time nt Switt Mr 
Malone agiees with me lu exhihiting the two first of the following c*x- 
ainjdes — Tnu d is evidently designed to irnplv a fib attnidaut on 

thi- devil Mr (iiitoid, ho^evei, in his late edition of Bon Jonsou’s works, 
assign^ an origin of the name difioiont iiont what the old examples which 
I have cited seem to oounteijanee It has been joime4l, he sa> irom those 
•int’an and duly dependants, m gieat houses, w'ho weio solcehed to cany 
coals to the kitchen, halls, <S5C To this smutty icgimcnt, who attenaed 
the x^iosiossos, and rode m the caits Wath tlie pots ami kettles, wliicb, 
with every other article of fiirnitmo, were then moved troin palai e to palace, 
the people, in deiisioii, gave the name of htach ffitards, a ieim since become 
wiffickntly familial, and never pi'opcrly explained.’ — Bljl xTouboh^ in 169, 
*vn, 250.” — Todd's Johnson's Bodionanj 

BLADE, a man — in ancient times the term for a soldier; '^knowing blade,” 
a wide-awake, sharp, or cunning man. 

BLADDER-OF-LARDj a coarse, satirical nickname for a bald-headed 
person. 

BLARNEY, flattery, exaggeration. A castle in the county of Cork. It ip 
said that whoever kisses a certain stool in this castle ivill be able to 
persuade others of v^hatever he or she pleases. The name of the ea-stle 
is derived from bladii, a blossom, 'Le., the flowery or fertile demesne. 
Bladh is also flattery, hence the connexion — /mA. 

BLAST, to curse. Originally a Militanj expression. 

BLAZES, a low synonyme for the infernal regions. Also as applied to the 
brilliant habiliaients of flunkeys . — Sm Piclcwwh Pivpers. 

BLEST, a vow; blest if 1 11 do it/’ I am determined not to do it ; 
euphemism for curst. 

BLEED^ to victimise, or extract money from a person, to sponge on, to 
make suffer vindictively. 

BLEW, or BLOW, to inform, or peach. 

BLE^YED, got rid of, disposed of, spent ; I blbwed all my blunt last 
night/' I spent all my money. 

BLIND, a pretence, or make-believe. 

BLIND- HALF -HUNDEED, the fiftieth regiment of foot; bo called 
through their great sufferings from ophthalmia, when serving in 
Egypt. 

BLIND-HOOKEY, a gaTnHing game at cards ; calleO. also wumtul MtJBDKE. 

BtlND-MAN’S-HOLIDAY, night, darkness. 

BLXNKEB, a blackened eye . — Novwich Slanff. Blinkers, spectacles. 

BLiNK-ysiNOBB, a person who sells spectacles. 
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IQLOAIv^ or bloke, a man; eloak with a jaasey/* tlie man with a wig, 
the Judge. Gipsy and Jlindoo^ loke. Norlh, bloaoheh, any 
large animal. 

BLOATEB . — See milb. 

BLOCK, the head. To block a hat/^ is to knock a man’s hat down over 
his eyes . — See bonket. 

BLOCK ORKAMElsTS, the small dark-coloured pieces of moat exposed 
on the cheap butchers’ blocks or counters, — debateablo points to all 
the aharp-visaged argumentative old women in low neighbourhoods. 

BLOOD, a fast or high-mettled man. Nearly obsolete in the sense in 
\vhich it was used in George the Fourth’s time, 

BLOOD-E.ED FANCY, a particular kmd of handkei chief wornbypngl' 
ii&fcs and frequenters of prize fights. — See billy. 

BLOODY-JEMMY, an uncooked sheep’s head. — See sanguinary james, 
BLOW A CLOUD/’ to smoke a cigar or pipe — a phrase in use two cen- 
turies ago. 

BLOW ME, or blow me tight, a vow, a ridiculous sind unmeaning ejacula- 
tion, inferring an appeal to the ejaculator ; I ’m bloweb if you will ’’ 
is a comnion expre.-ision among the lower orders; “blow me up” was 
the term a ceutiuy ago . — See Parkers Adientures, 1781. — The expres- 
sion BE-ELOWLD is now iiiure geucial. Tom Houd used to tell a 
story . — 

I was oncG a«sked to coiitnbnta to a now journal, not cxactlv ga*atiutoudy, but 
at u \oiy rdvunco upon uofcLiug* — andarowcdly beeauso tlic* w<trk bud 

been planned accoiaing to that I accepted the terms 

coiiditioiicdiy — that to isay, provided the pzinciple could be pioperly earned 
out Accoichiigly, I wiutw to my batchei, baker, and other tradesmen, in- 
foi^mirig them that it was necossruy, ior the sake of cheap literature and 
the mteie-bt of the leading ]>ubJic, l.hat they should hirmsh me with their 
seveivil commodities at a very trifiing lier-centage above cost pi ice. . It will 
be sufficient to quote the answer ol the butcher Sir,— Bespeerm’ your 

note, Cheap literator nu blowm)^ Butchers must live as well as other pepcl 
—•and if so be y<ai or the rcadin’ publick wants to have meat at pinne cost, 

you must buy 3’our own beastesses, and kill youi'selves I icni.aie, etc , 

John Stuichs/ ” 

BLOW OUT, or tuck in, a feast. 

BLOW UP, to make a noise, or scold; formerly a Cant expression used 
amongst thieves, now a recognised and respectable phrase. Blowing 
UB, a jobation, a scolding. 

Blob, (from blab,) to talk, Beggars are of two kinds, —those who 
SGBisiBVE, (introduce themselves with a fakement, or false document,) 
and those w^o blob, or state their case iu their own truly “ unviu’- 
nished ” language. 

Blow, to expose, or inform ; “blow the gaff” to inform against a person. 

**‘As for that,* says Will, *1 could tall it well onougb, if I had It, but I must 
not be seen anywhere amon«* my old acquamtancefc?, for I am blown, and 
they will all betray me.* ** — of Colon J Jac/c^ 1723. 

In America, “to blow” is Slang for to taunt. 

BIjOWeb, a girl ; a contemptuous name in opposition to jombb. 
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BLOWEN”, a showy or flaunting female. In Wilts, a blowek is a blossom. 
Gmn. ELUHEN, to bloom. In German, also, buhlew is to court, and 
BITHLE, a sweetheart. 

O du hliiliende Md-dclien viel schoiie Willkomm f ” — Gmnan Song. 

Possibly, however, the street term blowen may mean one whose re- 
putation has been blown upon, or damaged, 

BLUBBER, to cry in a childish manner . — Ancient A correspondent says, 
‘^^^piobably from hanging the Hp.'^ 

BLUE, said of talk that is smutty or indecent. When the conversation 
has assumed an entirely opposite character, it is then said to be 
BHOWN, or Quakerish. 

BLUE^ a policeman; disguised in blue and liquor /’ — BooU at the Swan, 

‘^^Tee gentleman in blue and white” — /.c., a policeman — was frerjuently 
called upon for a song at the pleasant camp-fire meetings on Wimbledon 
Common, during the volunteer encampment there in 1863. 

BLUE, or blew, to pawn or pledge, 

BLUE, confounded or surprised ; to look bi-ue/' to be astonished or disap- 
pointed. 

BLUE BILLY, the handkerchief (blue ground with white spots) worn and 
used at prize fights. Before a '^set to,” it is common to take it from 
the neck and tie it round the leg as a garter, or round the waist, to 
^M^:0ep m the wind.” Also, the refuse ammoniacal lime from gas 
factories, 

BLUE BLANKET, a rough overcoat made of coarse pilot cloth. 

BLUE-BOTTLE, a policeman. It is singular that this well-known Slang 
term for a, London constable should have been used by Shakespeare, 
In Pali ii. of King Henr^j /K, act v., scene 4, Doll Tearsheet calls the 
beadle, who is di'agging her in, a ^‘thin man in a censer, a blue-bottlb 
rogue/' 

BLUED, or blewed, tipsy, or drunk. 

BLUB DEVILS, the apparitions supposed to be seen by habitual drunkards 

BLUE MOON, an unlimited period. 

BLUE MURDER, a desperate or alarming cry. — French^ mortbleu. 

BLUE RUIN, gin. 

BLUES, a fit of despondency . — See blue devils. 

BLUFF, an excuse ; more frequently used as an adjective, in the sense of 
rough, coarse, plain-spoken. 

BLUFF, to turn aside, stop, or excuse. 

BnuDOBB, a low thief, who does not hesitate to use violence.—jPnsow. CmiL 

Bntfies-praEON-EnTEE, a journeyman plumber, glazier, or other workman, 
who, , under the plea of repairing houses, strips off the lead, and 
makes away 'with it. Sometimes they get off with it by wrapping it 
round their bodies. 
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BLUNT, money. It has been said theit this term is from the French elonp, 
sandy or golden colour, and that a parallel may bo found in browk or 
BROWNS, the slang for halfpence. Far-fetched as this etymology may 
be, it is doubtless correct, as it is borne out by the analogy of similar 
expressions. Cf. BLANQUiXiBO, a word used in Morocco and Southern 
Spain for a small Moorish coin. The ^*asper” (asTrperp) of Constan- 
tinople is called by the Turks akoheh, ^,e., little white.” See also 
Winn, (Harman,) above, p. 20, 

BLURT OUT, to speak from impulse, and without reflection, — Shalcspeare, 

BOARD-OF-GREEN-CLOTH, a facetious synonyme for a card-table. 

BOB, a shilling. Formerly bobsticjc, which may have been the original. 
Boe-zV-nob, a shilling a-head. Query, if connected with Sir Rob. 
Walpole, as Jo By is with Joseph Hume? 

BOB, s’ help my bob,” a street oath, equivalent to help me God.” 
Other words are used in street language for a similarly evasive purpose, 
ie,, CAT, GREENS, TATUR, &c., all equally profane and disgusting, 

BOB IT, drop it, give it up. 

BOBBERY, a squabble, tumult . — Anglo Indian. 

BOBBISH, very well, clever, spruce. Huw are you doing ? ” Oh ! pretty 
BOBBISU.” — Old. 

BOBBY, a policeman. Both bobby and PEEiERwere nicknames given to 
the new police, in allusion to the Christian and surnames of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, ^vho was the prime mover in effecting their introduction 
and improvement. The term bobby is, however, older than the 
Sattivday Reviewer imagines. The official square-keeper, who is always 
aimed with a cane to drive away idle and difeordeiij*^ urchins, has, time 
out of mind, bean called by the said urchins, bobet the Beadle, Bobby 
is also, I may remark, an old English word for striking or hitting, a 
quality not unlcnown to policemen.—d'ce HaUiwcWs Diciionary, 

BODKIN, a- small, or young person, sitting in the centre, between two 
others, in a carriage, is s<xid “to ride bodkin.” Amongst sporting 
men, applied to a person who takes his turn between the sheets 
alternate nights, when the hotel has twice as many visitors as it can 
comfortably lodge, 

BODY-SNATCHER, a bailiff or runner : snatch, the trick by w^hlch the 
bailiff captures the deliiiquent. 

BODY-SNATCHER, a cat-stealer. 

BOG-ORANGES, potatoes. 

BOG, or BOO-HOUSE, a privy as dijstingiiished from a water-closet . — School 
term. In the Inns of Court, I am informed, the term is very common. 

BOG-TROTTER, satirical name for an Iriahinan.— Camden, how- 
ever, speaking of the “debateable land’* on the borders of England 
and Scotland, says, “ both these dales breed notable Boa-TBOTTURS.” 

BOLUS, an apothecary. 

BOILERS, or Beombton boxbeus, the Slang name given to the New Ken* 
sington Museum and School of Art, in allusion to the pecidiar form 
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of the buildings, and the fact of their being mainly composed of, and 
covered with, sheet iron . — See PEi'^PJEii-BOXKS. 

BOLT, to run away, decamp, or abscond* 

BOLT, to swallow without chewing, 

BOMBAY DUCKS; in the East India Company’s army the Bombay regi- 
ments were so designated. The name is now given to a dried fish, 
{bummeloiv,) much eaten by natives and Europeans m Western India, 
— Anglo-Indian . 

BOHE, to steal or appropriate what does not belong to you. Boned, seized 
aiJprehended. — Old, 

BOKE-PICKER, a footman, 

BONES, TO RATTLE THE BONES, to play at dice ; also called ST Hugh’s bones. 

BONES, he made no bones of it/' he did not hesitate, f.c., undertook and 
finished the work without difiieulty, “ found no bones in the jelly.”- — 
Ancimt^ %nde Cotgruve, 

BONIFACE, landlord of a tavern or inn, 

BONNET, a gambling cheat. A man who sits at a gaming-table, and 
ajipears to be playing against the table , w^hen a stranger enters, the 
BONNET generally wins.” — Times, Nov. 17, 1856. Also, a pretence, or 
make-believe, a sham bidder at auctions, one who metaphorically blinds 
or BONNETS others . — See the following. 

BONNET, to strike a man’s caj) or hat over his e 3 ^es, 

BONNETBR, one who induces another to gamble. 

BOOBY-TRAP, a favourite amusement of boys at school. It consists in 
placing a pitcher of water on the top of a door set ajar for the pur- 
pose ; the person -whom they wash to diench is then enticed to pass 
through the door, and receives the pitcher and its contents on his un- 
lucky head. Books are sometimes used. 

BOOK, an arrangement of bets for and against, chronicled in a pockot-book 
made for that purpose, ’^“'making a BOOXv upon it,” a common phrase to 
denote the general arrangement of a person's bets on a race. That 
does not suit my book,” i.e?., does nut accord with my other aiTange- 
ments. The principle of making a book, or betting Ground, as it is 
sometimes termed, is to lay out a previously-determined sum against 
every horse in the race, or as manj^ as possible ; and should the book- 
maker GET KOQND, i,e., succeed in laying against as lamy horses as 
will more than balance the odds laid, he is certain to be a winner,— 
See Hedge. 

BOOKED, caught, fixed, disposed of. — Term in JSooJcIcceping, 

Bone, good, excellent. 0, the vagabond’s hicrogtyxjUic for bone, or good, 
chalked by them on laouses and street corners, as a hint to succeeding 
beggars, French, bon. 

Bonk-grubbek, a xx^tsbn who hunts dust-holes, gutters, and all likely spots 
|0=r refuse bwea, which lie selis at the rag-shoprs, or to the bone^ 
grinders; 
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HOCKS, a pack of cards, Temi by profess ional card-players, — 
I)i:riL'b Books, 

BOOK-HOLDER, a i^vompicr —ThcalHcnL 

BOOIVI, to top one's booh off/’ to be oif^ or start in a certain direction. — 
Sea, 

BOOM-PASSEKGER, a sailor’s Slang t<H’m for a convict on board ship, — 

BOOZE, drink. Anaent Cant^ eotvse. Eoo 2E, or suck-casa, a public house, 

BOOZE, to drink, or more propeily. to use another Slang term, to 

viz., to diniik coiitiiiuallv, uuud dnunlv, or ll early so. The term is an 
old one. Ilcn^hian^ in Queen Elizabeth’s days, speaks of BoristAna (or 
bouziDg) and belly-cheera/’ Tlio term uas gou<l English in tlie four- 
teen tii century, and came from the D*ftch, uarzcN, to uppie, 

BOOZING-KEK, a beer-chop, a low publiehouse, — AjiCivni. 

BOOZY, intoxicated or fuddled, 

BORE, a troublesome friersd or acqaamtance, a nuLsance, anything which 
wearies or annoys, so called nom liis unvalued and pertinae.nn^ pii fil- 
ing. The Grading ad Caulahri^jun/i suggests the deu\ation of BOiu: 
from the Gndc BjpoSf a burden. ShaJespearti it, Iiing IJtnri/ VIIJ. 

i, 1 — 

ai tha^; instant 

Ho Boars me with iaouic tuck 

Grose speaks of tliis void as being much in fashion about the year 
1780-81, and states that it Tanished of a sudden, without leaving a 
trace behind. Not so, burly Giu.^e, the term is still in favour, and is 
as piquant and expressive as ever. Of the modern sense of the word 
BOBB, the Prince Consort made an amusing and effective use in his 
masterly address to the British Association, at Abei’deen, Septembei 
14, 1859, He said^ (as reported by the Times :)- — 

wiil not weary you hy fiirtler exarnj>les, with which mast of you are bettei 
acquamteil than I am myhcU, but nicirely my tsatifefactiou that there 

should exist budies men w}j<> will bmi^ the we]l-aon«;idercd and undei- 
stood\Yants of science helore the public and the Govennnent, who will e%’en 
handronnd the beseem l?4>oa» and ei^po&e them solves to refusal ^ and robufTs, 
to which all bepT'if'WsaU liable, wuth the certainty besides oi being considereu 
gi’eat nonrs. Please to I'oooUcct thai tins s^jeciGs of boic *' is ,i most 
animal, well a^laploa lor the ends fttr winch nature intended Ltini He alone, 
by constantly returning’ to the chiu^e, and repeating tbo same truths and 
the same request‘d, '^ucoetids m awakaiung* atteni ion to the cause which he 
advocates, and obtains that lioarin^f which is granted him at last for self- 
protection, as the mxTior evil compared to bis impovfcumty, but which is 
xequi^ite to make his cause uiiaer-toou/® 

BORE, (PiirfiUsiie^) to press a man to the rojDes of the ring by superior w^eight. 

BOriH, nonsense, stupidity. — and Persian* Also pure Tnr1ds\ Bosa 
BAKEuni, empty talk* ±\, iierson, in tlie Saturda^j RevlcWi has stated 
that BOSH is coeval with Morier’s novel, Hadji Hahi, which was pub- 
lished in lS2Si but this is a blunder. The term was used in this 
country as early as 1760, and may be found in the Student, vol, ii., p. 
217. A correspondent asseii:s that this colloquial exx^ression is from 
the German bosh, or bqssch, answering to our word s^vip^es/* 

F 
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BOSKY, inebriated. — HouBelwlcl Worct% !N*o. 183. 

BOSS-EYED,, a person with one eye, or rather with one eye injured. 

BOTANY BAY, Worcester Coll, Oxon, so called from its remote situation. 

BOTHER, (from the HiberniciBni pother,) trouble, or annoyance. Qrose has 
a singular derivation, bother, or both-eared, from two persons talking 
at the same time, or to both ears. Bdoxher, an old word, signifying 
to chatter idly. — See HalliwelL 

BOTHER, to tea55e, to annoy. 

BOTHERATION* trouble, annoyance; “botheration to it/* “ confound 
it/* or “ deuce take it*’ — an exclamation when irritated. 

BOTTLE-HOLDER, an assistant to a “Second/’ {Piigilktio j) an abettor; 
also, the bridegroom’s man at a wedding. Slang term for Lord Pal- 
meiston, derived from a speech, he made some years ago when fcjreign 
secietary, in which he described himself as acting the part of a judicious 
“bottle-holder” among the foreign powers. A lately-invented in- 
strument to hold a bottle has thus received the name of a palmeuston. 

BOTTOM, stamina in a horse or man. Power to stand fatigue ; endurance 
to receive a good beating, and still fight on, “ A fellow of pluck, 
sound WIND, and good bottom is fit to tight anything.” 

BOTTS, the colic or bellyache. — Stable Slang* £urm uses it. See Death 
and Dr Ilornbooh 

BOTTY, conceited, swaggering. — Stable* 

BOUNCE, impudence. A showy swindler, 

BOUNCE, to boast, cheat, or bully. — Old Cant, Also to lie, 

BOUNCE ABLE, prone to bouncing or boasting. 

BOUNCING-BEN, a learned man. 

BOUNDER, a four-wheeled cab. Lucus a non lucendof Also a University 
term for a trap. 

** The man who diives has a well-appointed * bounder * of his own, to the 
splashboard of which is affixed a mysterious box, containing clamps and 
cords, straps and buckles, with a view to breakages and otlier accidents.'* 

— ffmtH to Frrshman, 1842, 

BOW-CATCHER^ or kiss-curl, a small curl twisted on the cheeks or 
temples of young— and often old— girls, adhering to the face as if 
gummed or pasted. Evidently a corruption of beatt-catcher. In 
old times this was called a loveloch^ when it was the mark at which all 
the Puritan and ranting preachers levelled their pulpit pop-guns, 
loaded with sharp and virulent abuse. Hail and Prynne looked upon 

Bobh, a fiddle. Bosh-baker, a violin-player* Terms only used by the 
lower orders. 

Bos-ken, a farm-house. Ancient^-^Sce ken. 

Boshan, a farmer ; “ faking a boskan on the main toby ” robbing a farmer 
on the highway. Boss, a marten — American. Both terms from the 
Dutch^ BasOH-SLiN, one who lives in the wobds; otherwise Doschjemdn, 
or Dmman, 

BouKcer. a petison who steals whilst bargaining with a tradesman ; a lie. 
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all women as strumpets who dared to let the bair depart from a straight 
line upon their cheeks. The French prettily term them ciceyr^clie- 
CQvirs, whilst 111 the United States they are plainly and unplea-antly 
called SPiT-cuHLS. Bartlett says : — “ Sfit-cueLj a detached lock cJf 
hair curled upon the temple ; probably from haring been at first plas- 
tered into shape by the saliira. It is now understood that the muci- 
lage of quince seed is used by the ladles for this purpose/' 

** You may prate of your lip-*}, and 3’oiir teeth of pearl, 

And your eyes so brightly hashing ; 

My song ^hull do of that chul 

Which tare^iutens my heart to sinasb m 

Tpan$crij_>tf October 30, 1853 

When men twist the hair on each side of tLe'r faces into ropes they are 
sometimes called bull liOPHS, as being wherewith to the h€l?f^\ 

Whether bell-ropes or bow-catchers, it is singular they should form 
part of the prhoner’s paraphernalia, and tiiat a jaiity little kiss-me- 
quick curl fehoulcl, of all things m the world, ornament a jail dock ; yet 
such was formerly the case. Hunt, *^tlie accomplice after the fact and 
king’s evidence against’* the murderer of Woare, 011 liis trial, we are 
informed hj the Afla^uccviP, appeared at the bra* a highly poma- 
tumed love-lock sticking tight to his foieliead. Young ladies, think of 
this ' 

BOWL OUT, to put out of the game, to remove out of one’s way, to 
detect. — Crichetin^ term. 

BOWLAS, round tarts made of sugar, apple, and bread, sold in the streets* 

BOWLES, shoes. 

BOX-HARRY, a term with bagmeii or commercial travellers, implying 
dinner and tea at one meal ; also dining with Duke Humphrey/’ i.c., 
going without. — Lincolnshire. 

BOX-OF MINUTES, a watch, or watchmaker^a shop. , 

BOX THE COMPASS/* to repeat the thirty -two points of the compass 
either in sucoesaion or irregularly* The method used at sea to leam 
boys the points of the maxiner’s compass. — Sea. 

BEADS, money. Properly a small kind of nails used by cobblers. — Compa7*e 

HORSE KAILS. 

EEATN-PAN, the skuR 

BRAIN-CANISTER, the he^d.—Pugifhtic. 

BEAMBLE-GELDER, a derisive appellation for an agTicultiirist.----S'wJb77j. 


Brace up, to pawn stolen goods. 

Bkaoelets, handcuffs. 

BixAn-EAKiisra, playing at cards* Probably from bkoabs. 

Bbaggabooto* thx-e© months* imprisonment as a reputed thief or old offen- 
der,— sometimes termed a dose, or a dollop. — ffoimhold Words, vol. 
U P* 579* 
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BRANDY PAWNEE, brandy and water. — Anglo-Indian. 

BRAN-NEW quite new. Properly, Bren% or Fire-neiv^ freah 

from the anvil. 

BRASS, money. 

BRASS, impudence. In 1803 some artillery-men stationed at Norwich 
were directed to prove some brass ordnance belonging to the city. To 
the rex>ort delivered to the coiporation was appended this note ; — 
JST.B , — It is customary for the corporal to have the old metal when 
any o£ the pieces burst.’® A 7 iswe 7 \ — ‘^The corporation is of opinion 
that the corporal does not want brass.®' 

BRAZEN-FACED, impudent, shameless. See brass. Such a person is 
said to have rubbed his face with a brass candlestick.'® 

BRAZIL, a hard red wood; “hard as Brazil," a common expression. 
Qmrles in his Bmblems says ; — 

** Thou ktiow’st my brittle temper’s pi one to break. 

Are my bones brazil or my flesli of oak ? 

BREAD-BAGS, a nickname given in the army and navy to any one con- 
nected with the victualling department, as a purser, or purveyor in the 
Commissariat. 

BREAD-BASKET, bumpling-debot, viotualling-opfice, &c., are terms 
given by the “ Fancy** to the digestive organ. 

BREAK-DOWN, a noisy dance, and violent enough to break the floor 
clown ; a jovial, soci^ gathering, a flare upj in Ireland, a wedding — 
{Qy. American ?) 

“BREAK ONE'S BACK," a figurative expression, implying bankruptcy, 
or the crippling of a person's means. 

A =itory IS current of a fashionable author answering a late and rather violent 
knock at Ins door one evening, A coal-heaver wanted to know if the gentle- 
would like a cheap ton of coals; he wjis soriy for troubling him so 
late, but Hhe party as had a-oidcred the two ton and a- halt couldn’t be 
ibuud,’ although he had driven hia ‘ vraggon for six blessed hours up and 
€lown the neigiibourhood, Five-and-twenty is the price, but yer shall have 
them for 20s.’ Our author v?as nob to bo tempted, ho had hcaid of the 
trick before ; so bidding the man go Jiway from his house, he shut the door, 
Tue man, however, lingered there, expatiating on the quality of his coals*— ^ 
* Acteriy givin tem away, and the gent won’t have ’em/ said he, addressmg 
the neighbourhood in a loud voice; and the last that was hoard of him was 
his anything but sweet voice whistling through the key-hole, * Wid eighteen 

bob BREAK TER BACK?’ ” 


BBEAK SHIN’S, to borrow money. 

BEEAK UP. tie conclusion of a performance of any kind — originally a 
sckool term. 


BRIAKY-LEQ, a shilling. 

BRBAKT-LEG, strong drink ; “he ’s been to Butigay fair, and ebokk Bom 
HIS BBds/* got drunk. In the ancient Egyptian language the 

.rrr***" n determinative character in the hierogl^hic vei b 

S ' m j toW l diimk,’' has the signidcant, form of the 

' ^ I leg of a man being! amputated. 
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BREECHED, ob to hate the bagjs off, to bare plt^nty of inonoy : to be 
\\ ell BEEECHEi)/’ to be in good circomstauces, 

BREECHES, 'Ho wear the bheeches,’’ said of a who usurps the 
husband’s pi'crogatire* 

BREEF, probably identical with bkiee, q, r., a plan of cheating at cards ; 
thus described in an old book of games of about 1 720 - — 

“ Take a pack of card®; raid open them, then out all tae hon^'air®! , * . aud 
cut a little from thoofiges oi the lest iili aliiie, &i> as to iu,d.e the hoii'^uis 
broader t]j an the rest, so that Vvben your udveisan eut>j tu yuuaio 
ceitam of an honour When you cut to yuur advcisaiy ^ut nt me ends, aud 
then it IS a chance if you cul*hirn an honour, bee cuds at the endb 

ai-c all of a length* Thus you may make brecis end-v\ay'', as well as siae- 
ways." 

BREEKS, breecbes. — Scotch^ now common. 

BRICK, a '' jolly good follow a regular buick/' a s^taiincli fellov.a 

“ I bonneted Wliowell whenwe the Ihids theii L^iiuh 
ji^nd taught them to escUtw all their ta the Queen. 

II again thev tay it on, why to floor them ill maLe oue, 

Spite of Peeler or of Bon, like a nncic ana a ” 

— The Jollif JBiXf^hUui&f CaniDiiJiie, 1340. 

Said to be derived from an expression of Asistotle's — r^rpayoims wrjp. 
A recently current story informs us that Lillytaliile, tlie cricketer, 
was originally a bnckmaker, and that from kiin a '' teiuuiping bowl 
acquired the name of a '' regular Buiciv,’’ 

BPtIDGE, a cheating trick at cards, by which any particular card is cut by 
previously curving it by the pressure of the Land. Used in France as 
well as in England, and termed in the Parkkm Ar^at iaibb le pokt. 

BRIEF, a pawnbroker’s duplicate. Derived from the following ; — 

BRIEFS, cards constructed on a cheating principle. See bbibgb, coAmvBis 
and CONVENES, longs and shouts, beelectobs, &c. From the German^ 
BRlEPE, which Baron Heinecken says was the name given to the cards 
manufactured at Ulm. Bbief is also the synonyme for a card in the 
German Pothwahclir dialect, and Briefen to play at cards. Item — 

beware of the Joners, (gamblers,) wdio practise Besefiery with the 
BRIEF, (cheating at cards,) who deal falsely and cut one for the other, 
cheat with Eoglein and spies, pick one brief from the ground, and 
another from a cupboard*' &c. — Liber Vagatonmi, ed. by Martin 
Luther, in 1529. English translation, by J. C. Hoiten, i860, p. 47. 
See BRBEF. 

BRIM, a violent irascible woman, as infiammable and unpleasant as brim- 
stone, from which the word is contracted. 

BRIKEY, the sea. 

BRITT, the street shortening for the Britannia Theatre. 

BRISKET-BEATER, a Roman Catholic. 

BROAD - COOPER, a person employed by brewers to negotiate with 
pttblicans. 

BROADS, cards. Bhoabsman, a card-sharper. 
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BROAD AND SHALLOW/’ an epithet applied to the so-called Broad 
Church,’’ in contradiatinctiou to the High. ” and Low ” Churches* 

See HIGH AND DEY. 

BROAD-FENCER, card-seller at races. 

EROSIER, a bankrupt. — Ohe^Tiire, Brosxee-my-dame, school term, imply- 
ing a clearing of the housekeeper’s larder of provisions, in revenge for 
stingineBS.— 

BROTHER-CHIP, fellow carpenter. Also, BRorHEE-WHiP, a fellow coach- 
man ; and beothee-blade, of the same occupation or calling — ongmaliy 
a fellow-soldier. 

BROWN, a halfpenny. — See blunt. 

BROWN, ‘‘to do BKOWN,” to do w’oli or completely, (in allusion to roasting;) 
“doing it BEOWN,” prolonging the frolic, or exceeding sober bounds; 
“ DONE brown/’ taken in, deceived, or surprised* 

BROWN BESS, the old Government regulation musket; a musket with a 
browned barrel ; also blace bess. A suggestion has been made that 
BESS may be from the German busciie, or bosoue, a barrel* 

BROWN SALVE 1 an exclamation of surprise at what is heard, and at the 
same time means, “ I understand you,” 

BROWN-STUDY, a reverie. Very common even in educated society, but 
hardly admissible in writing, and therefore considered a vulgarism. It 
is derived, by a writer in Notes and Qaerm, from BEOW study, and he 
cites the old German beaun, or aug-eraun, an eyc-brow. — Ben Jomon, 

BROWN TALK, conversation of an exceedingly proper character, Quaker- 
ish, Coinpjare blue- 

BROWN-TO, to understand, to comprehend. — American. 

BRUISER, a fighting man, a pugilist. — Pugilistic. Slmlcspeare uses the 
word BRUISING in a similar sense, 

BRUSH* a fox’s tail, a house-paiutei% 

BRUSH, or brush off, to run away, or move on. — Old Cant. 

BUB, drink of any kind —See grub. Middleton, the dramatist, mentions 
BUBBEB, a great drinker. 

BUB, a teat, woman’s breast, plural bubbies; no doubt from bibe. Also 
the preceding. 

BUBBLE, to over-reach, deceive. — Old. (Acta Regia^ ii. 24S, 1726.) 

BUBBLE-AND-SQUEAK, a dirii composed of pieces of cold boiled meat 
and greens, and afterwards fried, which have thus first bubbled in the 
poii and then SQXJeaRed or hissed in the pan. 

BUBELE-COMJPANY, a swindling association. 

Brown bapkrmen, low gamblers. 

Beu 3M, a counterfeit coin* Nearly olmUU. Corruption of BrnmT^agem, 
(Bromwichatn,V the aheitot name of Bi/rminghmnt empbilam 

for plated gow and imitation jewelferji* 
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BUCK, a gay or smart man; also an unlicensed cabman. 

BUCKHORSE, a smart blow or box on the ear; deiived from tlie name of 
a celebrated bruiser” of that name. 

BUCKLE, to bend; can*t buckle to that/’ I don’t understand it; to 
yield or give in to a person, idlialc^^mre uses the word in the latter 
sense, Senrij /F., i. i ; and Halliv^dl says that commentatorte do 
not sax')ply another example.” How strange that, in our own streets 
the term should be used every day ! Stop the first costermonger, and 
he will soon inform you ol the various meanings of buckle . — See Note^ 
and Q,tierk$^ vols. vu.^ viii, ix. 

EUCKLE-BEGGAE, a couple-beggab, which see, 

BUCKLEYj ^^Who struck bucklby ? ” a common phrase used to imtate 
Irishmen. 

BUCKLE-TO, to bend to one’s w'ork, to begin at once, and with gi*eat 
energy — from budding on one's armour btifore a combat. 

BUCKRA, a white man . — West Indian Negro, 

EUCKSHISH, a present of money. Overall India, and the East generally^ 
the natives lose no opportunity of asking for BUCKftHXbU. The usage 
is such a coruidete nuisance, that the word is sometimes answered 
with a blow ; this is termed bamboo buckshtsh. 

BUDGE, to move, to inform, to split, or tell tales. 

BUFF, the bare skin; stripped to the bupp,” 

BUFF, to swear to, or accuse; to split, or peach upon . — Old word for 
boasting, 15 S2. 

BUFFER, a navy term for a boatswain’s mate, part of whose duties is to 
administer the cat.” 

BUFFER, a familiar expression for a jolly acquaintance, probably from 
the French boupfaru, a fool or down; a jolly old bufpee,” said of a 
good-humoured or liberal old man. In r737t ^ buffeii was a "‘rogua 
that killed good sound horses for the sake of their skins, by running 
a long wiz'e into them .” — BaecJnis and Ymum, The term was once 
applied to those who took false oaths fur a consideration. 

BUPPLE-HEAD, a stupid or obtuse person, — Miege, German^ bufeei> 
HAUBT, buffalo-headed. Occurs in Plantm^ Comedies made Engli&h^ 
1694. 

BUFFS, the third regiment of foot in the British army. 

BUFPy, intoxicateeb — Homehold Words, Ko. 183, 

BUGGY, a gig, or light chaise. Common teim in America and in India. 

BUG-WALK, a coarse term for a bed. 

Bubblet-tock:, a tmkey, or silly boasting fellow ; a prig. — Scottish. In the 
north of England the bird is called a BOBBtE-coOK. Both names na 
doubt from its cry. 

Bupau, strong drink; buboy, drunk; a public-house j 

cove of the BunaiHa-KE:^/’ the landlord. Probably a corruption of 
mozK — North. 
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BUILD, applied in fashionable Slang to the make or style of diess, &c . ; 
a tidy build, who made it?” 

BULGER; large ; synonymous with busteb* 

BULL; one who agrees to purchase stock at a future day, at a stated price, 
but who does not possess money to pay for it, trusting to a rise in 
public securities to render the transaction a profitable one. Should 
stocks fall, the bull* is then called upon to pay the difference. See 
BEAU, who is the opposite of a bull, the foimer selling, the latter pur- 
chasing — the one operating for a fall or a jjull doion^ whilst the other 
operates for a rise or toss up. 

BULL, a crown-piece, formerly bull’s eye. See WOUK the bulls.” 

BULL-BEEF, a term of contempt; ugly as bull-beef,” to the 
billy-fencer and sell yourself for bull-beef.” 

^^BULL THE CASK,” to pour hot water into an empty rum puncheon, 
and let it stand until it extracts the spirit from the wood. The result 
is drunk by sailors in default of something stronger, — Sea. 

BULLFINCH, a hunting term for a large, thick, quickset hedge, difficult 
alike to top ” or burst through. corruption of bulefenoe ? 

BULLY, a braggart ; but in the Language of the streets, a man of the most 
degraded morals, who protects iallen females, ap,d lives off their miser- 
able earnings — ShahspearCf Afidm^mrter NigJifs Dream, iii. i : iv. 2. 
This epithet is often applied in a commendable sense among the vul- 
gar; thus — a good fellow or a good horse wdll be termed bully 
fellow, '' a BULLY horse ; ” and ‘'a bully woman” signifies a right, 
good, motherly old soul. 

BULLYRAG, to abuse or scold vehemently ; to swindle one out of money 
by intimidation and sheer abuse, as alleged in a late cab case, {Ecans 
V. Rohinson.) 

BUM, the part on which we sit. — Shalcspeare. Bumbags, trousers ; Gael 
and Fr.y bun, a base or bottom ; Wehh^ bon, the lowest or worst part 
of anything, 

BUM-BAILIFF; a sheriffVofficer, — a term, some say, derived from the 
proximity which this gentleman generally maintains to his victims. 
JBlachstone says it is a cox-ruption of hound bailiff.” 

BUMBLE, to muffle. Eumble-foomd, club-footed. 

BUMBLES, coverings for the eyes of horses apt to shy in harness. 

BUMBLE, a beadle. Adopted from Diel^ens's character in Oliver Tivkt. 
This and ^^bumbledoh ” are now Common. 


Buffeb, a dog. Their skins were formerly in great request — hence the 
term buff meaning in old English to skin; It is stiU used in the ring, 
BUFFED meaning stripj)ed to the skin. In Irish Gant, buffexi is a 
The BUFFEB of a railway carriage doubtless received its very 
appropriate name from the old pugilistic application of this term. 
Bua-nuNTEX^, adow wretch who plunders drunken man. 

Boll, term aijfxpngsu pr&Oners for the mteat, served to thepx in jail.. 

Bh'L3SE;T^ a- wnstahl0*T^^<^ft> 
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BUMBLE-PUPPY, a game x»^ayed in public-laoiises on a large stone, 
placed in a slanting direction, on the lower end of which holes are e:s- 
ca\ated, and numbered like the holes in a bagatelle- table* The player 
rolls a stone ball from the higher end, and according to the number of 
the hole it falls into the game is counted. It is undoubtedly the very 
ancient game of Troulc-in-madame, 

BUM-BOAT, a shore boat which sui)plies ships with provisions, and serves 
as means of communication bet^veon the sailors and the shcsre, 

BUM-CURTAIK, an old name for an academical gown when they were 
worn scant and short, especially those of the students of St John's 
College, Vniv. 

BUMMAREE. This term is given to a class of speculating sudeamen at 
Billingsgate roaiket, not recognised as such by the tiade, but who get 
alzring by buying lai’ge quantities of fish from the salesmen and ra-teell- 
ing them to smaller buyers. The word has been used iu the statutes 
and bye-law^s of the market for upwards of coo years. It has been 
variously derived. Some persons tliink it may be from the 
BONNE MAREE, good fresli fish 1 Mar^e signifie toute soi*te de poisson 
de mer que n'est pas sale, bonne ft vendenr de 

marine.” — Diet, de VAmd, Franc. The bumharees are accused of 
many trade tricks. One of them is to blow up cod-fish with a pipe until 
they look double their actual sij:e. Of course w hen the fish come to table 
they are flabby, sunken, and half dwindled away. In Iforwich, to BUM- 
MAKES ONE is to run up a score at a public-house just open, and is 
equhaleut to ^'running into debt Tvith one.” One of the advertise- 
ments issued by Hy. Eobinson’s Oefige/’ over against Tlireadneedle 
Street, was this 

Touch mg Advice from the OFFICE, you ai’e desired to give and take notice 
as followcth 

** r\^ lifonies to be taken up, or delivered on Botto^maHa, commonly called 
V* Bomarie, 

“ 0F money to be put out or taken upon interest,” &o. 

' — The Piihlick hitelhocnccT^ numb, 17, «5th June 1660. 

BUMPER, according to Johnson from but probably from Frmch 

BON-PERE, the fixed toast in monastic life of old, now used for 
mpasure/^ A match at quoits, bowls, &c,, may end in a ^^biumpee game/* 
if the play and score be all on one side. 

BUMPTIOUS, arrogant, self-sufficient, 

BCnsrCH-OF-FIVES, the hand, or fist. 

BUISTDLB, BUNBUE a person off/’ ?.<?., to pack him off, send him flying. 

BUKDLIHG, a custom in Wales, and noiv frequently in America, of men 
and women sleeping, where the divisions of the house will not permit 
of better or more decent accommodation, witlbaU their clothes on. 

BtTNO, the landlord of a public-house. 

BUNG-^ to give, pass, hand over, drink, or indeed to perform any action. 
Buno up, to close up. — Fugilisiic. Eukg oyer the rag/* hand over the 

money. — 0 /rf, used by Beaumont and Fktehvrj and Shahs^eare. AIbo, 
to deceive one by a lie, to Obam, which ^ee. 
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BUNKER, beer* 

BUNKUM, American importation, denoting false sentiments in speaking, 
pretended enthnsiasni, &o. The expression arose from a speech made 
by a North Carolina Senator. 

BUNTS, costermongers* perquisites ; the money obtained by giving light 
weight, &o. ; costermongers* goods sold by boys on commission. Prob- 
ably a corruption of bone, being the Slang for good. Bunge, 

Orose gives as the Cant word for money. 

BURDON*S HOTEL, Whitecross Sfreet Prison, of which the Governor is 
or was a Mr Burdon. lilvery prison has a nickname of this kind, either 
from the name of the Governor, or from some local circumstance. The 
Queen*s Bench has also an immense number of names — spike paek, 
&c.; and every Chief -Justice stands godfather to it* 

BURKE, to kill, to murder, secretly and without noise, by means of 
strangulation. From Burke, the notorious Edinburgh murderer, who, 
with an accomplice named Plare, used to decoy people into the den he 
inhabited, kill them, and sell their bodies for dissection. The wretches 
having been apprehended and tried, Burke was executed, while Hare, 
having turned king’s evidence, was released. Bishop was their London 
imitator. The term bubke is now usually applied to any project that 
is quietly stopped or stifled — as “ the question has been buekeb/* A 
book suppressed before publication is said to be nuuKED. 

EURRAH, great; as bukra saib, a great man; buera khan ah, a great 
dinner A nglodndidn , 

BUS or BUSS, abbrevation of “ omnibus,’* a public carriage. Also, a kiss^ 
abbrev. of Fr, baiser, A Mr Shillibeer started the first bus in London, 

Why IS Temple Bar like a lady’s veil? Because it wants to be removed to make 
way for the busses, 

BUS, business (of which it is a contraction) or action, on the stage.— 
Theatrical. 

BUST, or BURST, to tell tales, to split, to inform. Busting, informing 
against accomplices when in custody. 

BUSTER, (burster,) a small new loaf ; twopenny buster,” a twopenny 
loaf. "A pennorth o’ bees- wax (cheese) and a penny buster,” a com- 
mon snack at heershops. 

BUSTER, an extra stee; what a buster/’ f.e., what a large one; for 
a BUSTER,** determined on an extensive frolic or spx'ee. Scotch^ BUS* 
TUous ; Icelandic, bostba. 

BUSY-SACK, a carpet-bag. 

BUTCHA, a Hindoo word in use among Englishmen for the young of any 

Bunk, to decamp. Bunk it 1 ’* ic., be off. 

Burebk, a lady, a shomly-dressed woman. 

Bury a Moll/* to run aw^y fron^ a mistress. 

a man Who sings or performs in a public*houso,~Sjc^<?A. 

Busk, (or BUSKING,) to m\\ obscene songs and books at ihe bars and in the 
tap-rooms of public-houses. Sometimes implies selling any articles. 
Bustle^ (money ;)'*f to draw the pusTLE.** 
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animal* In England we ask after the children ; in India the health of 
the BDTCHAS is tenderly inquired for. 

BUTCHER, the king in playing-cards. 

BUTCHER’S MOURNING, a white hat with a Hack mourning hat-band. 
This meaning is given on the authority of Mr George Cruikshaixk. 

BUTTER, or bao^teu, praise or flattery. To butter, to flatter, cajole. 
Punch defines flattery as the milk of human kindness churned into 
BUTTEE.*" 

BUTTER FINGERED, apt to let things fall. 

BUTTON, a decoy, sham xjurchaser, &c. At any mock or sham auction 
seedy specimens may be seen. Piobably from the connexion of but- 
tons with Brummagem^ which is often used as a synonyme for a sham. 

— A%e BONNET. 

BUTTONER, a man who entices another to play. See bonketer. 

BUTTONS, a page, — from the rows of gilt buttons which adorn his jacket. 

BUTTONS, not to have all one’s buttons to be deficient in intellect. 

BUTTY, a word used in the mining districts to denote a kind of overseer. 
( 2 .) Also used by the Royal Marines m the sense of cumiade; a puhee- 
man’s assistant, one of the staff in a wUce. 

BUZ, to share (equally the last of a bottle of wine, when there is not 
enough for a full glass to each of the party* 

BUZ, a well-known flash game, played as follows : — The chairman com- 
mences saying the next on the left hand the next 

three, and so on to sevin^ when BUZ ’’ must be said. Every seven 
and multiple of 7, as 14, 17, 21* 27, eS, &c*, must not be mentioned, 
but instead. Whoever breaks the rule pays a fine, which is 

thrown on the table, and the accumulation expended in drink for the 
company. See snooks and walker ” for more complicated varieties 
of a similar game* 

BY GEORGE, an exclamation similar to by jtove. The term is older than 
is frequently imagined — vide Bacchus and Vt 7 itis, (p. 1 17,) 1 737. Tore 

(or by) GEORGE, I ’d knock him down.” A street compliment to Saint 

Buz, to pick pockets ; buz-faking, robbing* 

Buz-atAN, an informer. 

Buzzer, a pickpocket. Grose gives buz-cove and buz-gloak; the latter 
is very ancient Cant. 

Buz-Bloak, a pickpocket, who principally confines his attention to purses 
and loose cash. Grose gives buz-gloak, (or cloak?) an ancxent Cant 
word. BUZ-NABPER, a young pickpocket, 

Buz-nafpeb’s Academy, a school in which young thieves are trained. 
Figures are dressed up, and experienced tutors stand in various difll- 
cult attitudes for the boys to px'aciise upon* When clever enough 
they are sent on the streets. It is reported that a house of this nature 
is situated in a court near Hatton Garden. The system is well ex- 
plained in Oliver Twist. Also buz-knaokeb* 
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George, the patron Saint of England, or possibly to the House of 
Hanover. 

BY GOLLY, an ejaculation, or oath; a compromise for '^hy God,” By 
GUM, is another oblique oath. In the United States, small boys are 
permitted by their guardians to say GOL uabis’ anything, but they are 
on no account allowed to commit the profanity of G — d d g any- 

thing. An eifective ejaculation and moral waste-pipe for interior pas- 
sion or wrath is seen in the eYclamation— by a’liE ever- living jumping- 
Hosrs — a harmless phrase, that from its length expends a considerable 
quantity of fiery anger. 

CAB, in statutory language, hackney carriage drawn by one horse.” 
Abbreviated from oabuiolet, French; oiigmally meaning '‘a light, 
low chaise.” The wags of Paris playing upon the word (quasi cabri au 
lait) used to call a superior turn-out of the kind a cahri an er$me. Our 
abbreviation, which certainly smacks of Slang, has been stamped with 
the authority of ^^Geobge, Mamfer^ See the notices affixed to the 
carriage entrances of St J ames's Park. 

CAB, to stick together, to muck, or tumble up, — Devonshire, 

CABBAGE, pieces of cloth said to be purloined by tailors. 

CABBAGE, to pilfer or purloin. Termed by Johnson a Cant word,” but 
adopted by later lexicographers as a respectable term. Said to have 
been first used in the above sense by Arhutknot 

CABBAGE-HEAD, a soft-headed person. 

CABOBBLE, to confuse. — Suffolk 

CABBY, the driver of a cab, 

CACKLING-COVEj an actor. Also called a mummery-cove. Theat, 

CACKLE-TUB, a pulpit. 

CAD, or CADGER, (from which it is shortened,) a mean or vulgar fellow ; a 
beggar ; one who would rather live on other people than work for him- 
self; a man who tries to worm something out of another, either 
money or information. Johnson uses the word, and gives hucksUr as 
the meaning, but I never heard it used in this sense. Apparently 
from CAGER, or gager, the old Cant term for a man. The exclusives 
at the English Universities apply the term cab to all non-members. 

CAD, an omnibus conductor. 

CADGE, to beg in an artful wheedling manner.~iVbrtfA. In Scotland 
to CADGE is to wander, to go astray. See under codger, 

CADGllSfG, begging with an eye to pilfering when an opportunity occurs. 

CAG, to, irritate, affront, anger. 

CAG-MAG, bad food, scraps, odds and ends ; or that which no on© could 
relish. Qrose gives oagg maggs, old and tough Lincolnshire geese, 
sent to London to feast the poor cockneys, Oad.^ French^ox^d Wehh^ 
CACf and MAbN. A correspondent at Mnity College, Dublin, con- 
sider© this, as oti^hally a University Slang tem feir a dad eook ka#c&jf 
/laydpof?. There is ako a Zatm word tised by Pliny, maCma, denoting 
dregs or dross. 
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CAC 4 E, a minor kind o£ prison. — Shak&peare^ Pax't ii. Henry IV. I iv. 4, 

CAKE^ a flat; a soft or donghy person, a fooL 
CALL A GO/* in street ‘Spatter/* is to remove to another spot, or address 
the public in different vein. Also to give in, yield, at any game or 
business, 

CALEB QUOTEM, a parish clerk ; a jack of all trades. 

CAL., an abbreviation for “ Calcraft/* the common hangmam 

CALABOO{: 5 E, a prison. — Sea Slang, from the Spanish. 

CALIFORNIA, moiiey. Derivation very obvious. 

CAMERONIANS, The, the Twenty-sixth Regiment of Foot in the British 
Army. 

CAMESA, shirt or chemise. — Span. See its abbreviated form, Hisn, from 
the ancient Oant^ commission. Probably leiutroducacl by the remains 
of De Lacy Evans s Spanish Legion oii their return. See Somerville's 
account of the Span. Leg., for the curious facility with which the lower 
classes in England adopt foreign words as Slang and Cant terms. 
Italian^ camicia, 

CAMISTER, a preacher, clergyman, or master. 

CANARY, a sovereign. This is stated by a correspondent to be a Nonvich 
term, that city being famous for its breed of those birds, 

CANISTER, the head. — PugULlic. 

CANISTER-CAP, a htit.—Pngilutk. 

CANNIBALS, the training boats for the Cambridge freshmen, ic., Can- 
Kor-euLLS.*' The term is applied both to boats and I'owers . — See 
SLOUGEES. 

GANNIKEN, a small can, similar to fannihin. — Sliah^nave. 

CANT, a blow or toss ; a cant over the kisser/' a blow on the mouth. — 
Kentihh. 

CANTAB, a student at Cambridge. 

'^CANT OF TOGS/* a gift of clothes. 

CANTANKEROUS, litigious, bad*tempered. An American corruption pro- 
bably of contentious. A reviewer, however, of this book in the Booh 
stller of May 26 derives it from the AnghNorma?^. litigation 

or strife. Another correspondent suggests cankerous as the origin. 

CANVASSEENS, sailors’ canvas tx’ousers. 

CAP, a false cover to a tossing coin. — See ooveb-down. 

CAPER-MEECHANT, a dancing-master. 

CAPE US, dancing, frolicking; 'Ho cut CAFEE-SAuaE/* f.e., to dance upon 
nothing — be hanged, very coarse. 

CAPPEE-CLxiWING, female encounter, where caps are torn, and nails 
freely used. Sometimes it is pronounced olafpek-claw. The word 
occurs in SliaJcspmre. — Lroilna and Cresskia, v,, 4. 

* Bailey has cootf,kj 3, contention, as a Spenserian word, and the O.E., contekohs, 

qnaiTelsome persons. 

CAKET-PANNUM-FENCEib ^ who scUs street pastry. 
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CARAVAlSr, a railway train. 

CARAVAIS'SERA, a railway station. A for the late pugilistic con- 

test between King and Heenan was given in these words : — The 
SCKATCH must be toed at sharp five. The caravan starting at that 
hour from the oarayansera/’ London Bridge. 

CARBOY, a general term in most parts of the world for a very large glass 
or earthenware bottle. 

CARD, a character. A queer card,” an odd fish. 

CARDINAL, a lady’s cloak. This, I am assm’ecl, is the Seven Dials Cant 
term for a lady’s garment ; but, curiously enough, the same name is 
given to the most fashionable patterns of the article by Regent Street 
dmpers. A cloak with this name was in fashion in the year 1760. It 
received its title from its similaiity in shape to one of the vestments 
of a cardinal. 

CARPET, ‘'upon the carpet,” any subject or matter that is uppermost 
for discussion or conversation. Frequently quoted as sitr h taph^ but 
it does not seem to be a correct Parisian phrase. Also scnnmfs* Slang. 
When a domestic is summoned by the master or misti ess to receive a 
warning or reprimand, ho or she is said to be carpeted. The corre- 
sponding term in commercial establishments is a wigging, which see. 

CARNEY, s., soft hypocritical language. Also, v., to flatter, wheedle, or 
insinuate one’s-self. — Prov. 

CARNISH, meat, from the Ital carne, flesh; a Lingua Franca importa- 
tion; OARNISH-KEN, a thieves’ eating-house; ‘'cove of the garnish- ken,” 
the keeper thereof. — North Country Cant. 

CAROON, five shillings. French, couronne; Gipsy tJOUENA; Spmvish 
courna, half-a-crown^ 

CARROT. "Take a carrot ! ” a vulgar insulting phrase. 

CARROTS, the coarse and satirical term for red hair. An epigram gives 
an illustration of the use of this term : — 

« Wby scorn rod hair? The Greeks, we know, 

(I note It here m charity) 

Had taste in beauty, and with them 
The gi'aces were all Xdpirac \ 

CARRIER-PIGEON, a swindler, one who formerly used to cheat lottery 
office keepers. Nearly obsolete, 

** CARRY MB OUT ! ” a pretended exclamation of astonishment on hearing 
news too good to be true, or a story too marvellous to be believed. 
Sometimes varied by " Let me die,” I can’t survive that. Pro- 
fanely derived from the Nunc dinittis, (Luke ad. 29,) The Irish say, 
" OARRT HB OUT, and bury me decently.” 

CARRY-ON, to joke a person to excess, to "carry on*^ a "spree” too for; 
" how we CARRIED ojst, to be sure J ” what :^un we had. Nautical 
term — ^from candying on saiL 

CARRIWITpHET, a hoaxing, puKzUn^ question, not admitting of a satis- 
factory answer, as— " How far is it from the first of July to London 
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Bridge^’’ a bxisliel of apples cost ten slxillinge, how long will it 

take for an oyster to eat its way through a barrel of soap ^ 

CAET, a race-course. Query, if a corruption of, or connected with, the 
well-known ^‘'correct card” of Dorling, and other clerks of the racing 
course ^ 

^JARTS, a pair of shoes. In Norfolk the carapace of a crab is called a crab 
cart; hence carts would be synonymous with chab shells, which $ee. 

CART-WHEEL, a five-shilling piece. 

CA-SA, a writ of capias ad satispacibudam.— Zer/aZ Slmg, 

CASA, or CASE, a house, respectable or otherwise. Probably from the 
Italian casa. — Old Cant The Dutch use the word kast in a vulgar 
sense for a house^ i.e., motxekast, a brothel. Case sometimes means 
a water-closet. 

CASCADE, to vomit. 

CASE. A few years ago the term case was ai:)plied generally to persons 
or things ; what a case he is,” what a curious person ; **' a rum 
CASE that,” or, you are a case,” both synonymous with the phrase 
odd fish,” common half-a-century ago. This would seem to hare been 
originally a ‘‘case” for the police court; drunkenness, &c. Among 
young ladies at boarding-schools a case means a love affair. 

CASK, fashionable Slang for a brougham, or other private carnage. — 
Household Words, No. 183. 

CASSAM, cheese — not cafpan, which Egan, in his edition of Grose, has 
ridiculously inserted . — Ancient Cant Latin, caseus* Gael and Irish 
CAISE. 

« CAST UP ONE’S ACCOUNTS,” to vomit.—OM. 

CASTOR, a hat. Castor was once the ancient word for the animal com- 
monly known as the beaver ; and, stiunge to add, beaver the 
Slang for castor, or hat, thirty years ago, before gossamer came into 
fashion. 

CAT, to vomit like a cat. Perhaps from cataract ; but see shoot the cat. 

CAT — OAT o’ jriNE TAILS, a w'hip with that number of lashes used to 
puniah refractory sailors. — Sea. 

CAT-FACED, a vulgar and very common expression of contempt in the 
North of England. 

CATAMARAN, a disagi^eeable old woman. — Thackeray. 

CATARACT, a black satin scarf arranged for the display of jewellery, 
much in vogue among “ commercial gents.” 

CATCH-’EMtALIVB, a trap ; also a small-tooth comb. 

Case, a bad crown-piece. Halp-a-CxVSE, a counterfeit half-crown. There 
are two sources, either of which may have contributed this Slang term. 
Cases is the Hebrew word for a crown ; and silver coin is frequently 
counterfeited by coating or casing pewter or iron imitations with 
silver. 

Cat, a lady’s muff; ‘‘ to free a oat/* ie., steal a muff. 
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CATCHY, (similar formation to touchy^) inclined to take an undue advantage. 

CATERWAULHSTG, applied derisively to inliarraonious singing; also love- 
making, from the noise of cats similarly engaged — in both cases. 

CATEVER, a queer, or singular aiTair ; anything poor, or very bad. From 
the Lingua Franca, and Italian, oattivo, bad. Variously spelled by 
the lower orders — See kemeveb. 

CATGUT-SCRAPER, a fiddler. 

CAT-LAP, a contemptuous expression for weak drink. 

CAT’S-MEAT, a coarse term for the lungs — the lights” or lungs of 
animals being usually sold to feed cats. 

CAT^S-WATER, old Tom,” or Gin. 

CATCH-PENNY, any temporary contrivance to obtain money from the 
public ; penny shows, or ohoaj) exhibitions. 

CAT -IN' -THE -PAN, a traitor, a turn-coat — derived by some from the 
OreeTc, Kararrav, altogether ; or from cahe in pan, a pan-cako, which is 
frequently turned from side to side. 

CxlUCUS, a private meeting held for the purpose of concerting measures, 
agreeing upon candidates for office before an election, &o. This is an 
American term, and a corruption of gaxjlkeb’s meeting, being derived 
from an association of the shipping interest at Boston, previous to the 
War of Independence, who were very active in getting up opposition 
to England . — See Pickering's Vocabulary, 

CAULK, to take a surreptitious nap, sleep generally from the ordinary 
meaning of the term ; stopping leaks, repairing damages, so as to come 
out as good as new . — Sea term. 

CAULKER, a dram . — Noctes Amirosiance^ 

CAULKER, a too marvellous story, a lie. Choker has the same sense. 

C A VAULTING, a y^lg^^ phrase equivalent to horsing The Italian 
CAVALLiNO, signifies a rake or debauchee. — Lingua Franca, cavolta. 

CAVE, or CAVE IN, to submit, shut vcg.— American. Metaxffior taken from 
the sinking of an abandoned mining shaft. 

CA-VE 1 Latin, beware ! used by school-boys to give warning of the ap- 
proach of the master--— Niz. 

CAVE -OF -HARMONY, the cider cellars, or Evans's singing saloon. — 
Thackeray. 

CHAFF, to gammon, joke, quiai, or praise ironically. CHAii'E-bone, the jaw- 
bone. — Yorkshire. CuAm^, jesting. In Anglo-Saccon, oeae is chaff; 
and OBAFH, bill, beak, or jaw^ In the Ancrm Mwk, a.b. 1221, ceafeb 
is used in the sense of idle discourse. 

CHAFFER, the mouth; moisten your OH.iVFFJSR/^ taka something to 
drink. 

and KiTt^EN Sneaking,” stealing pint md quart pots from public*^ 
houses: 
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CHALK OUT, or chalk howst, to xnaik out a Ime of cnnduet or action; to 
make a rule or oidcr. Phrase deuveu fiom the WorkJnjp, 

CHALK UP, to credit, make entry in account books of indebtedness ; I 
can’t pay you now, but you can chalk it up/’ i e., charge me with the 
article in your day-book. From the ohl practice of chalking one's 
score for drink behind the bar doms of public -ho uses. 

CHALKS, to walk one’s chalks,” to move off, or run ra\ay. An ordeal 
for drunkenness used on boaid ship, zo see •u'hether the suspected 
person ^can walk on a chalked line \uthout ovoi stepping it ou ejiher 
side . — See the following. 

CHALKS, degrees, maiks; so called from being mrde bra piece of chalk ; 
to boat hy long chalks,” 'Le, to be su|st!uur by many degrees. 

CHxiKCEKY, to get a man’s head into CHANOmiY” ie., to get an op- 
ponent’s head hi inly "under oiie'vS arm, wh^^ne it can be ]UimLaeIied with 
inimena^ pouter, and without any pu&sibility of immediate extrication. 
— Pitgilittic teTiU, 

CHANGE, small luuuey. The overplus returned after paying for a thing 
in a roaiiid sum Hence a SLiug expression lued when a person receive,^ 
a settler” in the sLape cither of a repaitee or a blow — Take your 
CHANGE out of that ’ ” 

CHAP, a fellow, a boy ; “ a low citap/’ a low fellow — abbreviation of chap- 
man, a huckster. Used by B/fyon in lus On t iced Rchiarks, 

CHAPEL, a punter’s assembly, held for the purpose of discussing differ- 
ences bt‘t\\'^ecn emx>loyer and •woikmen, trade regulations, &c. The 
term is scarcely Slang, but some compos, ask its insertion in this work. 

CHAPEL-OF-EASE. French, c^usinkp b’aisance, a house of office. 

CHAEIiEr, a watchman, a beadle. 

CHATTEE-BASKET, common term for a pi'attling child amongst nurses. 

CHATTEE-BOS, an incessant talker or chatterer. 

CHATTS, lice, or body vermin. Pr^n\, any wmall things of the same kind. 

CHATTY, a filthy pei son, one whose clothes are not free from vermin; 
CHATTY poteS, a lousy bed. 

CHAUNTEE-CULLS, a singular body of men who used to haunt certain 
well-known public-houses, and %vrite satirical or libellous ballads on 
any person, or body of persona, for a consideration. 7s. Cd, Wros the 
usual fee, and in three hours the ballad might be heard in St PauTs 
Churchyard, or other public spot. As strange as it may appear, there 
are actually two men in Loudon at the present day who gain their living 
in this way. Veiy recently they were singing before the establishment 
of a fashionable tailor in liegent Street ; "and not long since they were 
bawling their doggerel rh^nnes outside the mansion of a Norfolk M.Pt 
in Belgravia. 

Chariot-buzzing, picking pockets in an omnibus. 

Charley-bitcher, a low, cheating gambler, 

Chattrt-peeder, a Millhanh Prmn. 

Chatts, dice,— formerly the gallows ; a bunch of sc 1 m. 

G 
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CHATJNTERS, those street sellers of ballads, last copies of verses, and 
other broadsheets, who sing or bawl the contents of their papers. 
They often term themselves pafee wokkeks . — See hokse chauhtekk. 

CHATJNT, to sing the contents of any paper in the streets. Cattt, as ap^ 
plied to vulgar language, was, in all probability, derived from ohaitkt. 
See Introductio7i for origin of the term. 

CHAW, to chew; chaw ttp, to get the better of one, finish him up; 
CHAWED UP, utterly done for, 

CHAW OVER, to repeat one’s words with a view to ridicule ; chavt-bacox? 
a rustic. 

CHEAP, ^Moing it on the cheap,*’ living economically, or keeping up a 
showy appearance with very little means. 

CHEAP JACKS, or Johns, oratorical hucksters and patterers of hardware, 
&c., at fairs and races. They put an article up at a high price, and 
then cheapen it by degrees, indulging all the time in vollies of coarse 
wit, until it becomes to all appearance a bargain, and as such it is 
bought by one of the crowd. The popular idea is that the inverse 
method of auctioneering saves them paying for the auction licence. — 
See DUTCH AUCTION. 

CHEE'CHEE, this word is used in a rather offensive manner to denote 
Eurasians, or children by an English father and native mother. It 
takes its origin in a very common expression of these half-caste females, 
“ Chee-chei,” equivalent to our Oh, fie ] — Nonsense ! — For shame ! — 
Anglo-Indian. 

CHEEK, share or portion ; where 's my cheek ? ” where is my allowance? 

CHEEK, impudence, assurance ; cheeky, saucy or forward. 

CHEEK, to irritate by impudence, to accuse. — Zineolnshire. 

CHEEK BY JOWL,” side by side — said often of persons in such close 
confabulation as almost to have their faces touch. 

CHEEKS I a jeering and insulting exclamation, believed to be of Scotch 
origin. 

CHEESE, anything good, first-rate in quality, genuine, pleasant, or ad- 
vantageous, is termed the cheese. Maylim thinks cheese, in this 
sense, is from the Saxon ceosan, to choose, and quotes Chancer^ who 
uses CHESE in the sense of choice. The Lmidon Guide, i8i8, says it 
was from some young feUqws translating e’est une autre chose ” into 
^'that is another cheese.” But the expression cheese may be found 
in the Gipsy vocabulary, and in the jffmdostnnee and JPersian languages. 
In the last CHiz means a thing . — See under stidton ; also p. 7 Introd, 

CHEESE, or cheese it, (evidently a corruption of cease,) leave off, or have 
done ; cheese your barrOdn,” hold your noise, 

DHEESY, fin© or showy. 

Shaunt, oHAUNi! th«i play/* to explain the tricks and mtooouvres of 
thieves* 
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cJHERRY-BUMS, or cherubihs, a nickname given to the 11th Hussars, 
(Prince Albert’s Own,) from their crimson overalls. 

CHEERY-COLOUR, a teim used in a cheating trick at cards. When the 
cards are being dealt, a knowing one offers to bet that he will tell the 
colour of the tiiiu-up card. “ Done! ” says Mr Green. The sum bebg 
named, Mr Sharp affirms that it will be CHEBRT-conouR ; and as cherries 
arc either black or red, he wins, leaving hi.s victim a wiser man, it is 
to be hoped, and not a letter for the future. 

CHERRY-MEJIRY, a present of money. CHERRT-MERRT-BAaiBoo, a beat- 
ing — A mjto- Indian. 

CHERUBS, or cnEEUBiiis, the chorister boys who chaunt in the services 
at the abbeys. 

CHESHIRE CAT, “to giin like a cdfshire cat," to ciisplay the teeth 
and gain.s when laughing Formerly the phra-e ivas “to grin like a 
CHESITIEE CAT eathitj CXIEESE," A hardlt! sat it- fact or >.> expluiation has 
been given of this phrase — that Cheshire is a county' palatine, and the 
cats, when they think of it, are so tickled with the notion that they 
can’t help grinning. 

CHICKEN, a term applied to anything young, small, or insignificant; 
CHICKEN STAKES ; “ she ‘s 110 CHICKEN," gaid oX an old maid, 

CHICKEN HEARTED, cowardly, feaiful. 

CHI-IKE, a huiTali ; a good word, or hearty praise ; terra used by the 
Oostermo7ig'’rs, who assist the sale of each other's goods by a little 
friemlly although noisy commendation. 

CHILDREN’S SHOES, to make, to be made naught of. — See shoes. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER, the aperient mixture commonly called a ILzci; dose, 

CHINCHIN, a salutation, a compliment. — Anglo-Chinese. 

CHINK, money. — Ancient. — See elokio. 

CHINKERS, money. 

CHIN-WAG, officious impertinence. 

“CHIP OP THE OLD BLOCK,” a child who resembles its father. 
Brother chip, one of the same trade or profession. 

CHIPS, money; also a nickname for a carpenter. — Sea. 

CHIRP, to give information, “ peach.” 

CHISEL, to cheat, to take a slice off anything. 

CHIT, a letter; corruption of a Hindoo word --Anglo-Indian. 

CHITTERLINGS, the shirt frills worn still by ancient beaux; properly 
the entrails of a jng, to which they are supjwsed to bear some resem- 
blance. JBdgiun, sciittereingh. 

CHIVE, or ciiiVET, a shout, a halloo, or cheer; loud tongued. From 
CHEW CHASE, a boy’s game, iu which the word CUEW is bawded aloud; 
or from the Gipsy i — See Inlroduetioa. 

CHIVE-FENCER, a street hawker of cutlery. 

CHIVEY, to chase round, or hunt about. Apparently from ceivet-chase 

CHOAKEE, the black hole. — Militai'y — Anglo-Indian. 
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CHOCK-PULLj full till the scale comes down with a shock, — Fmxhj onoo* 
A correspondent suggests chokkd-full. 

CHOKE OFF, to get rid of. Bull-dogs can only ho made to loose their 
hold by choking them, 

CHOKER, a ciavat, a neckerchief. WHiTE-onoKEU, the white neckerchief 
worn by mutes at a funeral, and waiteis at a tavern. Cieigymen are 
frequently teimed WHiTE-cnoKEBS. 

CHOKER, or wind stoxtkr, a garotter. 

CHOKKEYS;, a kind of miiioe-meat baked in a crust, and sold in the 
streets. 

CHOOPS, a corruption of onooPBAO, keep silence. — Anglo-Indian, 

CHOOTAH, small, insignihe.uit. — Anglo-Indian, 

CHOP, in the Canton jargon ot Anglo-Cliinehc, tliis word has several signi- 
fications. It means an official seal, a pennib, a boat-load of teas. 
First chop signifies firat quality; and cuop-chop, to make haste. 

CHOP, to exchange, to "'swop.” — Old, 

CHOPS, properly chaps, the mouth, or cheeks ; down in the cnops/^ or 
do^v^a in the mouth i e,, sad or melancholy. 

CHOUSE, to cheat out of one’s share or portion. Hackluyt, chaus; Mas- 
singer, OHIAUS. Prom the Tiirlcish^ in which huiguage it signifies an 
interpreter. Oifford gives a curious story as to its origin : — 

** In the year X609 there was attacliod to the Turkibh embassy in England an 
interpieler, or chiaous, who, by tmnning, aided by his ofhoi.il position, 
managed to cheat the Turkish and Persian xncrchant.s, thou in London, out 
oC the largo sum of ;<C4ooo, then doomed an enormous aniouut From the 
notoriety which attendu l the traud, and the magnitude of the swindle, any 
one who cbeatcil or defrauded was sfud to chtcioasy or c/naviv:, ovonousa; 
to do, tiiat is, as this Ohutous had done .'* — See Trancky JUng Past and Presmt^ 
p. 87. 

CniAUS, according to SandySy (Travels, p. 48,^ is who goes 

on embassies, executes commandments,” &c. The particular Chiaus 
in question is allude<l to in Bm Junson^s Alchymiat^ 1610. 

What do you think of moi* 

That I am a chiaos ? 

Face, What's that? 

£>, The Turk Twho] was here. 

As one would say, do yon think I am a Turk?'* 

CHOUT^ an entertainment . — Emt end of London, 

CHOVEY, a shop. — CmUrmongev, 

CHOW-CHOW, a mixture, food of any kind. — Awjlo-Chlnme, 

CHUBBY, round-faced, plump. 

CniVALEy, coition. Probably a corruption from the Lingua Franca, 

ChiV 3©, a knife; a sharp tool of any kind.— Cant, This term is 
especially applied to the tin knives used in gaols. 

Cbiv?i, to cut, saw, or file. — Prmn, 

CBBiSTEBiNO, erasmg the name of the maker from a stolon watch, and in- 
serting a fictitxons one in its place* 
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CHUCK, a sclioollDoy^s tvent — Westminster School. Footl, provision for an 
en tf^rtain ment , — Nmi ich. 

CHUCK, to throw or pitcli. 

CHUCK IN, to challenge — from the pugilistic custom of throwing a hat 
into the ring ; a modern version of throwing doun the gauntlet/^ 

CIIUGKINO A JOLLY,’' when a costermonger praises the inferior 
article his mate or partner is trying to sell. ^'^6^ cm itce. 

CHUCKLE-HEAD, nmeh the same as ^MDiilHe-herul/’ cabbage -liOcad,” 

chowder-head,” ^^cuds-head,” — all signifying that laige abnormal form 
of skull always supposed to accompany stiipulity and \yeakness of in- 
tellect ; as the Scotch proverb, uiaekie head and lictle wit.” — Devon* 
shire* 

CHLTCK UP, to surrender, give in — from the custom of throwing up the 
Si)onge at a piiije %1U in token of y-midmg 

CHUCKS ! SchoolVjoy’s signal on the imisici’s aiiproach. 

CHUFF IT, «<?., be off, or take it a\’iay, in answer to a street seller who is 
importuning you to purchase. MalUiieU uiontions ciiUFP as a *'teun 
of reproach,” surly, &o. 

CHULL, make haste. An abbreviation of the IJlndosUvnee chullo, signi- 
fying ^^go along,” CntJLL is veiy commonly n-cd to aeccieiatc the 
motions of a seivant, driver, or paLinquin-bearer. 

CHUM, an acquaintance. A recognised term, but in such frequent use 
writh the lower orders that it demanded a place in this glossary. 
Stated to be from the Gad, cao:^!!, a friend. 

CHUM, to occupy a joint lodging with another person. Zatrn^ era* 

OHUMMING-UP, m old custom amongst prisoners whm a fi’esh culprit is 
admitted to thoh number, coiishbiug of a noisy welcome — ^rou^h 
music made iriih pokers, tongs, sticks, and sar.co]taiis. For this ova- 
tion the initiated ]»risoiicr haa to pay, or I'ovdi ovek, half a crown — or 
submit to a loss of coat and waistcoat. The praetice is ancient. 

CHUMMY, a chimney-sweep — probably connected with chinmeyj also a 
losv -crowned felt hat. 

CHUMP, the head or face. 

CHUNK, a thick op dumpy piece of any substance . — KentiJu 

CBUKCHWATiDEN, a long pipe, a yaxid of clay,” probably so called 
from the long pipes which are usually placed bofoic those function- 
aries fiw marks of I'cspeci when they honour the parlours of public- 
houses with their company. 

CINDEE, any liquor used in connexion wdth soda waiter, as to take a 
sotia with a cxi^Dm in it.” The cinder may be sherry, brandy, or any 
other liquor. 

CiinoK A Stall/* where one rogue walks in front of a person s\ hile another 
picks his pockets, 

Chubch a Yack/' (or watch,) to take the wmrks of a watch from its ori- 
ginal case and put them into another one, to avoid detection*— iS'cc 

CHBISTiiN. 
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CIRCUMBENDIBUS, a round-about way, or story. 

CLACK-BOX, a garrulous person, so called from the rattle formerly used 
by vagrants to make a rattling noise and attract attention. — Norfolk, 
A common proverb in this county is, your tongue goes like a 
baker’s clap-dish/’ which is evidently a modern corruption of beggars* 
CLAP or CLACK DISH mentioned in Shakspeareh Meamrefor Mmsuie, liL 
% It was a wooden dish with a movable cover. 

CLAGGUM, boiled treacle in a hardened state, Hardbake, — See cliggy. 

CLAP, to place ; do you think you can clap your hand on him?” 
find him out. 

CLAPPER, the tongue. 

CLAP-TRAP, high-sounding nonsense. An ancient Theatrical term for a 
TRAP to catch a clap by way of applause from the sjpectatorB at a 
play.” — Bailees Dictionary, 

CLARET, blood* — PugilUtic, Said to have originated at Badminton. 

CLASH Y, a low fellow, a labourer. — Anglo-Indian, 

CLEAN, quite, or entirely ; clean gone,” entirely out of sight, or away. 
— Oldy see Cotg7*ave. — Shakespeare. Clean contrary, quite diflereut, 
opposite. 

CLEAN OUT, to thrash, or beat; to ruin, or bankrupt any one ; to take 
all they have got, by purchase or force, De Quincey, in his article on 
Richard Bentley, speaking of the lawsuit between that great scholar 
and Dr Colbatch, remarks that the latter “ must have been pretty w’‘ell 
CLEANED OUT.” 

CLICK, a knock, or blow. Click-handed, left-handed, — Cornish, 

CLICK, to snatch, to pull away something that belongs to another. 

CLICKER, a female touter at the bonnet shops in Cranbourn Alley. In 
Northamptonshire, the cutter out in a shoemaking establishment.* 

CLIGGY, or olidgy, sticky. — Anglo-Samn^ 0L*a3G, clay . — See clagguh. 

CLINCHER, that which rivets or confirms an argument, an incontrovert- 
ible position. Also a lie which cannot be surpassed, a stopper-up, 
said to be derived as follows : — Two notorious liars were backed to out- 
lie each other. ** I drove a nail through the moon once/' said the 
first. Right,’* said the other; recollect the circumsbince well, for 
I went round to the back part of the moon and clinched it” — hence 

OLIKOHER. 

CLIPPING, excellent, very good. Clipper, anything showy or first-rate. 

* In the Dictionary of the Terms, Andsnt and Modern, of the Canting Crm, Load. 

n. d, (taut prior to Z 700 ,) the olioker is described as ** the shoemaker*s journeyman or 

servant* that cutts tnit all the work, and stands at or wjiilks before the door, and 

sales-"* What d’ye lack, sir? whut d'ye buy, madam? ’ ” 

Dlutt, to steal. 

C3LIN0H, to get the, to be Ipoked up m jail. 

Oi£s(<hMQ, Jiteahhg tanjtards frtam pubKc-housea. &o. 
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CLOCK. “ to know what’s o’clock,” a dehnition of knowingness in general, 
— See TIME o’ DAY. 

CLOD-HOPPER, a country clown. 

“ CLOUD, TO BE DNDEE A,” to be in disgrace, or disrepute. 

CLOUD, TO BLOW A, to smoke a pipe. 

CLOUT, or KAO, a cotton pocket-handkerchief. — Old Cant. 

CLOUT, a blow, or intentional strike, — Ancient 

CLOVER, happiness, luck, a delightful position — from the supposed hap- 
piness which attends cattle when they suddenly find their quarters 
changed from a barren field to a meadow of clover. 

CLUMP, to strike, to beat. — Prov, 

CLY, a pocket. — Old Cunt for to steal. A correspondent derives thi.s woi'd 
from the Old Enylisk cleyes, claws ; Anglo-Saxon clEjV. This pro- 
nunciatiou is still retained in Norfolk ; thus, to CLT would mean to 
pounce upon, snatch. — See fbisic. Gael, cliab, (pronounced clee,) a 
basket. 

COACH, a Cambridge term for a private tutor, termed a edkal coaob 
when he is not connected with a college. 

COACH-WHEEL, or tusheroon, a crowm-piece, or five shillings, 

COALS, “ to haul (or pull) over the co.\ls,” to take to task, to scold. Sup- 
posed by Jamieson to refer to the ordeal hy fire. 

COAL, money j “ post the coal,” put down the money. The phrase was 
used by Mr Bueksione at the Theatrical Fund Dinner of 186 S. From 
this is derived the theatrical term coaling, profitable, verj^ good, which 
an actor will use if his part is full of good and telling ^eeches — thus, 

“ my part is full of coaling lines.” 

COBBING, a punishment inflicted by sailors and soldiers among them- 
selves. See Grose, and Captain Mairyat's novels. A hand-saw is the 
general instrument of punishment. 

COCK, a familiar term of address ; “jolly old cock,” a jovial fellow, ** how 
are you, old cock ? ” Frequently rendered now-a-day.s, cock-e-e, a vul- 
gar street salutation — corruption of cock-eye. The latter is frequently 
heard as a shout or street cry after a man or boy, 

COCK, a smoking term ; “ cocicinq a Erosely,” i.e., smoking a pipe. 
Broseley in Staffordshire is famous for “ churchwardens.” 

COCK-A-HOP, in high spirits. 

COCK- A- WAX, an amplification of the simple term cock, sometimes 
“ Lad of wax” in S. S. 

"COCK AND A BULL STORY,” a long, rambling anecdote.— /See Notes 
and Queries, voi. ir., p. 313. 

COCK-AND-HEN-CLUB, a free and easy gathering, where females are 
admitted as well as men. 


Cly-eaker, a pickpocket. 
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COCK-AlSTD-PIlSrCH, the old-fa&hioned heaver hat, affected by swells*' 
and sporting gents” forty years ago — cock:^:d back and front, and 
PINCHED up at the sides. 

COCKER, ^ 4 tis all right, according to Cocker,” meaning that everythinghas 
been done en r^yU. The phrase refers to the celebrated writing-master 
of Charles IL’s'time, wdiose Arithmetic, Dictionary, &c,, were iong the 
standard authorities. The Anthmehie, probably tho woik lef erred to, 
was first published in 1677-S, and though it reached more than sixty 
editions, is considered a very scarce book.'"' A ciu’ious fact may here 
b© mentioned in connexion with this saying. It has been stated, and 
very well proved, that many words popular in Shakspeare’s time, and 
now obsolete in this country, are still in cveiy-day use in tho older 
English settlements of ISTortli America The editor of this work was 
surprised, when travelling through Western Canada, to find that in- 
stead of the renowned Cocker the people appealed to another and more 
learned authority. According to Guktuu,” is a phrase in continual 
Transatlantic use. This scientific worthy invented the sector in 1606; 
and in 1623, about the time of the great Puritan exodus to North 
America, he brought out his famous Rule of Proporikm This ivas 
popularly known as Gunter’s Proportion, or Gunters Livef and the 
term soon became a vulgar standard of appeal in cases o£ doubt or dis- 
pute, 

COCK-EYE, one that squints. 

COCKED-HAT-CLTJB, the principal clique amongst the members of the 
Society of Antiquaides, who virtually decide whether any person pro- 
posed shall be admitted or not. Tho term comes from the ** cocked- 
hat” placed before the president at the sittings. 

COCKLES, ^^to rejoice the cockles of one's heart," a vulgar phrase imply- 
ing great pleasure . — Sec Pluck. 

COCKNEY, a native of London. Ori,ginally, a spoilt or effoinlnate boy, 
derived from cookeeikg, or foolishly petting a person, rendering them 
of soft or luxurious manners. Ifalliwell stales, in his admirable essay 
upon the word, that some writers trace the word with much probabi- 
lity to the imaginary land of cockaygne, the lubber laml of tbe olden 
times.’* Grose gives Minsheu’s absurd but oomioal derivation : — A 
citissen of London being in the country, an 4 hearing a hor.se neigli, 
exclaimed, Lord I hoio that horse langhsP^ Abystander informed him 
that that noise was called neighing. The next morning, when the 
cock crowed, the citizen, to shew that he had not forgotten what was 
told him, cried out, do you hear how the cock neighs? ” 

* CooKBE. Professor de Morgan (Notes and Qumes, Jan. 27, 1S55) says that the 

main goodness of Cocker's Tutor consists in his adopting the abbreviated ^.y^tern of 

division ; ^nd suggests that it became a proverbial representative of arithmetic from 

Hhrpby'a faycG of T?ie Apprmtice, 17^6, in which the stjx»ng point of tho old morohant, 
is h!s extreme reverence for Coolier and Ins anthmetic.i 


Cod^OHATO^ the treadmill. 
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^^COCK OF THE WALK/' a master spirit, head of a party* Places 
where poultry arc feci arc called walkb, and tlie barn-door cocks iu- 
variably fight for the su])remac 3 ^ till one Las obtained it. 

COCKS, flotiiiouB n.irrative.s, in verse or prose, of murders, fires, and ter- 
rible accidents, sold in the streets as true accounts The man who 
hawks them, a pattever, often changes the scene of the awful event to 
suit the taste oC the iioighboarhoo(l he is tiying to delude* Possibly 
aemruptiou of coo/r, a cooked stafceuioiit, oi, a>. a coi ^ ef,]>oiideut sug- 
gests, tlic ooeic ghost may have given rise to the tci-m. This 

had a groj’di run, and was a xdch harvest to the running stationers. 

*^COGK ONE’S TOES;^ to die. 

COCK-ltOUlN a small printer’s office, where low wages aie jriaid 

to journeymen who have never served a legular apprenticeship. 

COCKSHY, a game at fairs and traces, where tiinkehs at'o irpun sticks, 
and for one penny tlireo throws at Iheiu aie accorded, tiie thi'o\ver 
keeping whatever hu knocks offi From the ancient game of throwing 
or shying’' at hve cocks. 

COCKSCHE, certain, 

COCKY, pert, saucy. 

COCKYOLY EfllD, a little bird, frequently called dickey bird/’ — 
Khu/dei/s Two yea7*;iJfjo. 

COCK, COCK your eye/’ to shut or wink one eye. 

COCUM, advantage, luck, rosources; ‘^Jack’s g<it cuoum, he's safe to get 
on, be is/' — he starts under favourable circumstances. See the fob 
lowing, 

COCUM, cunning, sly, ^Ho fight cocuit,” to be wily and cautious. Allied 
perhaxjs to the Scottish kjeek. Gennau, gqcken, to peep or pry into* 

COD, to hoax, take a riise out of one. 

CODDS, the ^^poor breihreu'' of the Charter House. At p. 133 of the 
Newco 7 tieSf Mr' Thackeray writes, *^The Cistercian lads call these 
old gentlemen codbs, 1 know not wherefore.’* An abbreviation of 
aonujiin. 

CODDAM, a low publio-house game, much affected by medical students 
atid cabmen, three on each side. The game is 'bshuplieity itself/’ bat 
requires a great amount of low cunning, and peculiar mental ingenuity. 

CODGEK, or coom, an old man; rum old codger," a curious old fel- 
low. CoDCKii is sometimes used as synonymous with cadgiji, and then 
signifies a person who gets his living in a quebtional.>le manner. 
^'COGi’iRS/* the name of a debating society, formerly held in Bride 
Court, Fleet Street, and still in existence. The term is pz^obably a 
corruptitm of coGitATOiis* 

COFFEE-SHOP, a water-closet, or house of office. 

COG, to cheat at dice.—Skakspmre. Also, to agree with, as one cog-wffieel 
does with another^ , 

COLD BLOOD, a house licensed for the sale of bear to be drunk on 
the premises/' 
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COLD COFFEE, tnisfortune ; sometimes varied to cold GEiTisri* — Sea, 

COLD COFFEE, an Oxford synonyme for a Sell/* which see* 

COLD COOK, an xmdertaken 

COLD MEAT, a corpse. Cold meat bos, a coffin. 

COLD SHO ELDER, shew or give anyone the cold shoulder/* to 
assume a distant manner towards them, to evince a desire to cease 
acquaintanceship Sometimes it is termed ^^cold shoulder of mutton!" 

COLFABIAS, a Latinised Irish phrase signifying the closet of decency^ 
applied as a Slang term to a place of resort in Trinity Collegej Dublin. 

COLLAR, “out of collar/* lc-, out of place, no work. Probably a varia- 
tion of the metaphorical expressions “in, or out of harness,** ie., in or 
out of work — the horse being in collar when harnessed for his work. 

COLLAR, to seize, to lay hold of. Thieves* Slang, lc., to steal. 

“ COLLAR AND ELEOW/* a term for a peculiar throw in wrestling. 

COLLOGUE, to conspire, talk mysteriously together in low tones, plot 
mischief. More connected with “ colloquy ** than “ colleague .” — East 
coast 

COLLY-WOBBLES, the stomach ache, a persou*s bowels, — supposed by 
many of the lower orders to be the seat of feeling and nutrition ; an idea 
either borrowed from, or transmitted by, the ancients. — Devonshire, 

COLOUR, complexion, tint; “ I*ve not seen the colour of his money/’ ie,^ 
he has never paid me any* In fortune-telling by cards, a diamond 
colour is the fairest ; heart^Golour, fair, but not so fair as the last ; cluh 
colour, rather swaithy ; spade colour, an extremely dark complexion. 

COLT, a murderous weapon, formed by slinging a small shot to the end of 
a rather stiff piece of rope* It is the original of the mis-named “ life^ 
preserver.** 

COLT, a person who sits as juryman for the first time. 

COLT, to fine a new juryman a sum to be spent in drink, by way of “wet- 
ting ** his office. 

COLT, to make a person free of a new place, which is done by his standing 
treat, and submitting to Ijo struck on the sole of the foot with a piece 
of board, — Prov, 

COLT’S TOOTH, elderly persons of juvenile tastes aro said to have a 
C0LT*B tooth, i*e,, a desire to shed their teeth once more, to see life 
over again. 

COMB-CUT, mortified, disgraced, “ down on one’s luok.**“fi^<3e out. 

COMB, a Slang verb used in many phrases ; “ an*t he 00 Mi>"a it ? ** ie,, fe 
he not proceeding at a great rate ? “ Don*t come tricks here,** “ don’t 
COME THE OLD SOLDIER over me/* we are awiire of your practices, 
and “twig” your rnanceuvra Comxkg it strohg, exaggerating, going 
a-bead; tlie opposite of “ drmdnsf it mild!* Comiko it t^ho means iu- 
forming or disclosing. 

COME DOWN, to pay down. 
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COMMISfSXON, a sliirt.— Cant. Italian, casiicxa 

Am Uom oiir b«nls, we doe oft cast onr eyes# 
linnon yctdds a shirt before we nee, 

Whieli is a f?airnont sh\fting an condition ; 

Ami in the amt/m /ORf/ne^ is a coMMissioisr. 

Jn wcale or woe, m joy or dan<^< rone diifts, 

A sAo'i Will put a man unto his s/q/ts/' 

— Taf/lor's Wovks^ 1630. 

COMMISTER, a cliaplain or ckrgyman. — Originally Old Gant. 

COMMON SE WJiilj a drain, — vulgar equivalent for a drinks 

COMMOKS, raiioiis, because eaten in common, — University. Short COM 
MONB^ {derived froiu ilie University Slang term,} a scanty meal, a 
soannty, 

COMPUAUOE, a imweyov, — Anylo-CIiinese, 

CONCAVES AND CUN' VEXES, a pack of cards con^ 
trived fur cUe.iiing, by eiitl.ngall the carda from the 
two to the vseveii concave, and all from the eight to the king convex. 
Then by cutting tlie pack lueaclth-wise a cuiivex card is cut, and by 
cutting it hjnglh-wific a concave is secured . — iSee Lo^iys and Sho}*i$. 

CONJEE, a kind of gruel made of rice. — Anf/lo^Indian. 

CONK, a notae. Possibly, from the Latin concha, a shell. Gree% K 6 y)(T)~ 
hence anything hollow. Somewhat of a parallel may be found in the 
Latin TLJSTA, an earthenware pot, a shell, (Cicero,) and in later Latin, 
a mdJf (Anson;) fr<uii whence the French ti 5S'L% or trte, head. 
CoNKV, having a ]irojoctiug or remarkable nose. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was frequently termed Old coKitr in satirical papers and carica- 
tures. 

CONNAUGHT RANGEIiS, the Eighty-eighth Regiment of Foot in the 
British Army. 

CONSHUNhS FUICE, fair terms, without extotiion.^Angh-Chhiese. 

CONSITMAH, a hnlh^v.—AngloJndian. 

CONSTABLE, to overrun the coNsrABbB/' to exceed one's income, get 
deep in debt. 

OONTANQD, arrumg stock-brokers and jobbers, ia a certain sum paid for 
accommodating a buyer or seller, by carrying the engagement to pay 
inoney or deliver shiu'es over to tue next account day. 

COOEY, the Australian bush-call, now^ not unfrequently heard in the 
streets of London. 

COOK, a term well known in the Bankruptcy Courts, referring to acootuits 
that have been ined<lIod with, or cooked, by the bankrupt; also the 
forming a hdance-sheet from general trade inferences; stated by a 
corrcsjimuicnt to have been fim used in reference to the celebrated 
alteration of the accounts of the Eastern Counties Railway, by George 
Hudson, the, Railway King^. 

CoNVBY, to steal ; cc>y vxiy, the wise, it call/* 

Convkvanc^jjr* a pickpocket. Shahs^mn^ uses the Cant expression 
YSXBE, it iihiei The same term is also Blmg. 
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*^COOK ONE’S GOOSE/* to kill or ruin a porson. — North. 

COOLEEj a glass of porter as a wind up, after drinking spirits and water. 

COOLIE, a soldier, in allusion to the Hindoo coolies, or day labourers* 

COON, abbreviation of racoon. — American. A gone coon — ditto^ one in 
an awful fix, past praying for. This expression is said to have origi- 
nated in the American war with a spy, who diessed himself in a 
racoon skin, and ensconced himself in a tree. An English rifleman 
taking him for a veritable coon, levelled his piece at him, upon which 
he exclaimed, Don’t shoot. 111 come down of myself, I know I’m a 
GONE COOK.’’ The Yankees say the Britisher was so flummuxed, that 
he flimg down his rifle and ‘^made tracks” for homo. The phrase is 
pretty usual in England, 

COOPER, stout HALE-AND-HALF,” half stout and half porter. De- 
rived from the coopers at bieweries being allowed so much stout and 
so much poiter a day, which they have mixed sooner than drink the 
pox'ter after the stout. 

COOPER, to destroy, spoil, settle or finish. Coopered, spoilt, ^Vlone up,” 
synonymous with the Americanism caved in, fallen in, ruined. The 
vagabonds’ hieroglyphic V; chalked by them on gate posts and houses, 
signifies that the place has been spoilt by too many tramps calling there. 

COOTER, a sovereign,” — See couter. Gipsy, cuta. 

COP, to seize or lay hold of anything unpleasant ; used in a similar sense 
to catch in the phrase COF (or catch) a beating,” to get coft/’ &c. 

COP, beware, take care. A contraction of coprador. — An ylo- Indian,. 

COPER, properly horse-ooupee, a Scotch horse-dealer, — used to denote a 
dishonest one. 

COPPER, a policeman, one who cops, which see. 

COPPER, a halfpenny. Coppers, mixed pence. 

COPUS, a Cambridge drink, consisting of ale combined with spices, and 
viuied by spirits, wines, &c. Corruption of iiipi^uoras. 

CORINTHIANISM, a term derived from the classics, much in vogue some 
years ago, implying pugilism, high life, sprees/* roistoring, &c. — 
Slialcspeare, l Hen. /F., ii. 4. The immorality of Corinth was provorbi.d 
in Greece, KopivOia^ £0^01^ to OorlnthianisCy indulge m the company 
of courtesans, w^as a Gree/c Slang expression. Hence the proverb™ 

Ou Trdj^rdff dvdpdff eh lAoptvdnv e<j6* 0 ttAoS^ ; 
and Horace^ Epist. lib, X, xvii. 36 — 

*\Non cm vis honiini contiiifijit adire Corinfhura,** 

in allusion to the spoliation practised by the heta^ree ” on those who 
visited them, 

CORK, to draw a cork/’ to give a bloody nom-'^Piigtlktie. 

CORKED, said of wine which tastes of cork, from being badly. decanted. 

Cooper, to forge, or imitate in writing; cooper a moncker/’ to forge a 
signatures 
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COr^KBR, tliai’s a cobkeh/* i.e., that settles the question^ or closes the 
discussion. 

COKKS, a butler. 

COltKS, money ; ^^liow are you off for corks?*’ a soldier's term of a very 
expressive kind, denoting the means of keeping afloat/' Cobb is also 
used m couiu'xiou with money when persons at a hotel provide their 
own wino — six|.>ence being chai^ged for each ^"^coik" diavn. 

CORlSrED, drunk or intoxicated. Possibly from soaking or ijickling one’s- 
self like coimisB beef. 

CORNER, ^Hhe counwr," TattersalFs famous horse repository and betting 
r<^oius, so called froai the fact of its situation, which is at Hyde^Park 
Corner. 

CORNERED, hemmed in a corner, placed in a position from which there 
IS no escape. — AmerirctJi, 

CORNER-MAN, the end hunger of a corps of Ethiopian or nigger minstrels. 
In a theatnc:d aih'ertineujcnt in the L'ra there was, Wanted a good 
ooROTR-T^fAN Tiun}>o, who can dance.” A particuhiily clever man is 
required for the corner station, and in this case he required to play 
on the tambuunno us well, We insert it as a specimen oi Theat, Slangs 

CORPORATION, the protuberant front of an obese j^eison, 

CORPSE, to confuse, or put; out the actors by making a mistake . — TkeaL 

COSSAOKj a policem<an. 

COSTERMONGER, a street seller of fish, fruit, vegetables, poultry, &c. 
The London costermongers number more than o0,0U0, They form a 
distinct class, occupying whole neighbourhoods, and are cut off from 
the rest of metropolitair society by their low habits, general inipi'ovi- 
deuce, pugnacity, love uf gambling, tobil want of education, disregard 
foi" lawful marriage ceremonies, and their use of a Cunt (or so-called 
hiteh Blmuj) lamjmge. CosTEn.^foisruBE tclUc^* cosrAHnaroNOER, a.c., an 
apple-seller. In Nares^^ Glomiry (Ed. H. & W.) they ai^e said to have 
been frequently Irish, So, Ben Jonson — 

Her father was an Irish cosTAn-M02;GEu," 

— Alcliynu-^ i\\ 1 . 

“In Eiwlrmd, Sir, troth I ever Itnigh when I think on’t. 

~-Why, sir, there all the cosTiia-iMOKouLS .irj hihh,” 

—2 P. //en, IK, 0, PL ill S76. 

Their noisy manners are alluded to in JDcatemont and Fletcher's Scorn^ 
fal Lady, iv. i. 

“ And then ho '11 niil like a rude coster-jionoer 
Thut, school-boys had couzoned oi hi* applet, 

As loud and senseless.'' 

COSTER, the short and Slang rendering of ^^costermonger,” or ^^costard- 
monger,” who was originally an apple-seller. CosmuNO, le,, coster- 
mongering, acting as a costermonger would 

COTTON, to like, adhere to, or agree with any person ; COTTOK on to 
a man/’ to attach youraelf to him, or fancy him, literally, to stick ta 
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him as cotton would. Vide Ban^tlett, who claims it as an Americanism , 
and-H‘aZZiw;ejK, who terms it an Archaism; oXm Bacchm and Vemia, 1737 - 

“ Her heart *s as hard as taxes, and as bad ; 

She does not oven oorroK to her dad '' 

— liallidai/ and Lawrance^ Kenihoorih BurleBguen 

COTTON LORD, a Manchester manufacturer. 

COUNCIL-OF-TEN, the toes of a man who turns his feet inward. 

COUNTER, to hit bach, exchange blo\vs — Pugilistic tcrnu 

COUNTER-JUMPER, a shopman, a draper’s assistant. 

COUNTRY-SHIP, a ship belonging to the East Indies, and trading from 
port to port in that country. 

COUNTRY-CAPTAIN, a spatch-cocked fowl, sprinkled with cinry-powder, 
A favourite breakfast dish with the captains of countrv ssiiipb. 

COUPLE-BEGGAR, a degraded person, who officiated as a oleigyman in 
performing marriages in the Fleet Prison. 

COUTER, a sovereign. Hale-a-cotjtee, half-a-sovereign. From the Dami- 
hian-gipsy word cuta, a gold coin. 

COVE, or COVEY, a boy or man of any age or station. A term generally 
preceded by an expi'essive adjective, thus a flash cove/’ a ^^ruiu 
cove/’ a 'Mowuiy cove,” &c. The feminine, oovess, was onco popular, 
but it has fallen into disuse. Ancient Cant^ originally (temp. Jlcnru 
VII) COFE, or CUFFIN', altered in Bechcr's time to cove. See WitU 
Recreations^ i6S4 J ** there’s a gentry-CO'^is^ here,” i e., a gentleman. 
Probably connected with ouiF, which, iu the North of England, signi- 
fies a lout or awkward fellow. Amongst Negroes^ cuffee. 

COVENTRY, to send a man to coventby,” not to speak to or notice him, 
Coventry was one of those towns in which the jjrivilege of practising 
most trades was anciently confined to certain privileged persons, as the 
freemen, &;c. Hence a stranger stood little chance of custom, or coun- 
tenance, and to send a man to Coventry ” came to bo equivalent to 
putting him out of the pale of society. 

COVER-DOWN, a tossing coin with a false cover, enabling either head or 
tail to be shown, according as the cover is left on or taken off. Tixe 
cover is more generally called a cap, 

COW-COW, to be very angry, to scold or reprimand violently.- — Anglo* 
Chinese. 

COWAN, a sneak, an inquisitive or prying person. GrecB, a dog. 

Term given by Freemasons to all uninitiated persons. Used in 
Anderson^ s'" ComtiiiitionSf edit. 1769, p. 97. If derived from /cucoi/, 
its use was probably suggested by suclx passages in the N. T. as 
vii, 6, and Phil, iii, 2. The Moslems apixly dog in a similar manner. 
It is probably Oriental. Other authorities say it is from cowan, or 
KIRWak, a SmUishworik signifying a man who builds rough stone walla 
without movtar — a man who, though h© builds, is not a practical mason. 

Counyy-orop, (i.fs.^ 6 tJNrY-PBiBb 3 !f CROP,) hair cut close and , round, as if 
guided by a IMPa— aid indication of having been in prison. 
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COW^S GREASE, butter, 

COW-LICK, the term given to the lock of hair which costermongers and 
tramps usually twist forward from the ear ; a large greasy curl upon 
the cheek, seemingly licked into shape. The opiDosite of NEWGATE- 
KNOCICER, which 

COXY-LOXY, good-tempered, &Tnrxh.~Norfolh 

CRAB, or GRAB, a disagreeable old person. Name of a wild and bout fmit. 

CRAB, ^"to catch a crab,*’ to fall backwards by missing a stroke in rowing, 
An allusion, of cotirse, to fishing for crabs. 

CRAB, to offend, or insult; to expose or defeat a robbery, to inform 
against. Crab, in the sense of to offend/' is Old f nyUsh, 

If I think one thinn;- and ^peak a^ot]■^er, 

I will both CRAH Ciuist and our Eadie £Iis niofhor *’ 

— PafLuti Pate7 nodei\ 

CRABSHELLS, or trotting cases, shoes, — Bee carts, 

CRACK, the favourite horse in a lace. 

CRACK, first-rate, excellent; crack hand/' an adept; a ^^cis^vcK 
article/' a good one, — Old, 

CRACK, dry firewood . — Modern Gipsy, 

CRACK, ‘'in a crack (of the finger and thumb)/' in a moment. 

CRACK A BOTTLE/' to drink, Simh&jpmre uses crush in the same Slang 
sense. 

CRACK UP, to boast or praise . — Ancient English* 

CRACKED-ITP, penniless, or ruined, 

CRACKLE, the scored rind on a roast leg of pork ; hence applied to the 
velvet bars on the gowns of the students at St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, long called “ Hogs/* and the covered bridge which connects one 
of the courts with the grounds, Isthmxis of Suez, {suis, Eat. sus, a 
swine.) 

CRAM, to lie or deceive, implying to fill up or cram a person with false 
stories; to impart or acquire learning ciuiokly, to grind ov prepare 
for an examination, 

CRAMMER, one skilled in rapidly preparing others for an examination. 

CRAMMER, a lie ; or a person who commits a fal?;ehood. 

CRANKY, foolish, idiotic, rickety, capricious, not confined to persons. 
Ancient. Cant, oraNKE, simulated sickness. German^ kbank, sickly. 

CRAPPING CASE, or icen, the closet of decency. 

CR AWLY-MA\¥I.Y, in an ailing, weakly, or sickly state, 

CRAW-THUAIPEPv ^ Boman Catholic. Compare bhtsket-beater. 

Crack, to break into a house ; crack a crib,” to commit burglary. 

Crack- fencer, a man who sells nuts. 

Cracksman, a burglar. 

Crafpj 5I># hanged. 
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A DICT/O^A^r OF MODESAT 


“ CREAM 8W»mE. VALLEY,” gin. 

CRIB, hoifsetouHic or Stb®!®;? se ; lodgings, apartments; a situation. 
Very fetiftAl sense,' 

CRIB, to^'stoal or pui'l4inY td' ai::^^tcipriate«anj,}R 

CRIB, a iiterajl^^ia’aiirisl.atioii <jl a clas^ij autlioT.*^S3!^;^Vi?Wto 

CEIB-BJTEUj'an inVeknSljflgriim'bler ; j^roperly said of a^ll'oy^r^vlich has 
this habit; sign of its had digestion, 

CIlIBBAGE-FAtJ'ED/ maj'ked with the small-po^c^ full of holes life a erib- 
bage boaid. 

CRIKliiy^ , profane excl'armtion of astonishment^ ouiKET^iyou don’t 

say so V’ corruption of “ 0 CVw*e«j5/* 

CRIPPLE, a bent sixpence. 


CROAK, to die — from the gurgling sound whoii the breath 

of life is departing — (Iron. 

CROAKER, one who takf^s a ds’sponding view of everyming; an alarmist. 
jTroHb the croahhig of a raven. — £m Jomon. 

CROAKER, a beggar, 

CROAKER, a dying person beyond hope ; a corpse, 

CROAKS, last dying speeches, and murderers* confessions.* 

CROCODILES’ TEARS, the tears of a hypocrite. An ancient phrase, 
introduced into this country by Mandeville, or other early English tra^ 
veller,— iv., i, 

CRONY, a termagant or malicious old woman ; an intimate friend. John^ 
son calk it (Jant. 


CROOIvY, to hang on to, to lead, to walk arm-iu-arm ; to court of pay 
addresses to a girl. 

CROPPliJR, to go a CROPPKR,” io., fail or fall. 

CROSS, a deception — two persons pretending hostility or indifference to 
each other, being ail the while in concert for the purpose of deceiving 
a third. 

CROSS-BUTTOCK, an unexpected fling down or repulse ; from a peculiar 
throw practised by wrestlers. 


Cboous, or CBOAKUS, a quack or travelling doctor; cuoous-OHOVBT, a 
chemist’s shop. 

,a term used among dog-stealers, and the ** fancy ’’ generally, to 
dianote anything stolen. 

Cnorrm* a person who has had his hair cut, or CnonyjBini in prison, 
UEorr^n,, hanged. 

CB0S8, ,a general te?rm amongst thieves expressive of their plundering pro* 




